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A Reminder That Requests 


To the Readers of THE SIGN. 


My Dear Friends: 
It is a matter of gratification to us to find that so many of you 


are interested in the Passionist Missions in China and in the experiences 
of our Missionaries there. 


We are particularly anxious to help them all we can at this time 
when their hard work is made still harder by the civil wars now raging among 
the poor Chinese. 


As you know, whatever money is derived from the sale of THE SIGN 
is given to the Missionaries. But this money is not sufficient to finance 
our Missionaries and their works. 


Hence we are looking for whatever help we can get for them from 


friends of the Passionist Fathers, and we count all eur readers among 
our friends. 


What surprises me is that comparatively few of our readers give 
any material aid, in the line of donations, to our Missionaries. Surely 
it is not due to any indifference on the part of those who do not contribute. 


I think that I have discovered the reason for their apparent 
neglect. Here it iss 


Last week a gentleman told me how interested he is in our Missions 
and that the first thing he reads in THE SIGN is the letters of the Mission- 


aries. Then he said: "If I only had a million dollars, I'd do something 
really big for your Missions." 


He's an honest man and a good Catholic. There's no doubt in my 


mind that if he had the million he would do something big. In the meantime. 
he could do something little. 


He didn't do it. Probably he was thinking so hard about the big dona- 


tion that he couldn't give that he forgot all about the dollar that he 
could give. 


Maybe he thought that we don't care for small offerings. I can 
assuve you that we do. And when I say this I mean it. In fact, our Mission- 
aries and their Missions are being supported on very small donations. 


In this issue of THE SIGN you will find very interesting letters 


from Fathers Flavian, Kevin and Raphael. Each of them tells you something 
he needs. 


If five thousand readers of THE SIGN would each send us only a 
trifling sum, we could easily satisfy these wants of the Fathers. 


Will you be among the five thousand? No offering is too small. 
Please send it now! 


Asking God to bless you and prosper you in all your undertakings, 
I am 
Faithfully yours in Christ 


De NardhPivelt of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


THE COVERED IMAGE OF THE CRUCIFIED 


T is a simple matter for us to feel the signifi- 
cance of the rubrical custom whereby the 
crucifix remains covered during Passion- 
tide. 

How wholesome to share the consternation of 
Mary Magdalen as she exclaims, “They have taken 
my Lord away!” But, while her anxiety sprang chiefly 
from the loss of her Beloved, ours might well arise 
from the supposition: What would be our lot in time 
and eternity without Him? 

Thus are we brought to realize how prodigal is 
God’s love, how He would still be dealing fairly with 
us did He curtail notably the means of pardon or make 
the conditions of our reconciliation much more difficult. 

It is suggested, for example, that we imagine the 
atoning merits of the Redeemer available only under 
rare circumstances of time and place, that the sources 
@: were shut off irrevocably on certain days 


™ 


en during certain hours, or that the sins then com- 
mitted could never be submitted to the merits of the 
Passion. 

The covering of the image of the Crucified should 
produce in us the same sentiments of wholesome fear, 
the same reflections of wonder and gratitude that 
oftentimes, in the order of Providence, are produced 
only by harsh methods of revelation. Hence the ap- 
palling imagery with which the Russian poet, Volo- 
shin, was inspired: 

That year all winter was a Passion Week, 
And the Red May intertwined with a bloody Easter, 
But Christ did not arise that spring. 


THE NEGRO—OUR BURDEN 


N the 1923 report of Catholic mission work 
among the negroes we are again confronted by 
figures of momentous importance. These should 

compe! our interest and excite our zeal in behalf of 


the efforts to bring the colored people into the true 
fold. Such interest would be aroused if we reflected 
only on the temporal consequences of having over ten 
millions of this highly emotional people in our midst 
unaffected by the true teachings of Christianity. 
About half their number have no religious affiliation 
whatever and only 2% per cent are Catholics. 

The subject demands our attention~as never be- 
fore; the negro migration northward gathered momen- 
tum during 1923; within the year over half a million 
abandoned their homes in the southern states. . This 
plainly indicates a general awakening of ambition. 
Hence is it opportune that we take measures with a 
view to molding their minds to Catholic sympathy and 
that we contribute effectively to their proper mental 
and spiritual development. 

Protestant zeal has won five millions of the pres- 
ent generation to various degrees of affiliation with 
its churches and, long ago, began providing higher 
education for them at Tuskagee, Hampton and Howard. 

Signs that Catholic effort is stirring may be noted 
from projects under way: the Cardinal Gibbons Insti- 
tute in Maryland, the preparatory seminary of the So- 
ciety of St. Joseph for Colored Missions; also the sem- 
inaries established by the Fathers of the Divine Word 
and the Fathers of the Society for African Missions for 
the training of colored young men themselves for the 
priesthood. In Louisville recently Bishop Floersh ap- 
proved the constitution of the Claver Club, a Catholic 
inter-racial society with white and colored members, 
to provide for the spiritual, social and corporal wel- 
fare of the colored people in Kentucky. 


RELEGATING THE CROSS 


NOTED musical critic declares that “Lead, 
Kindly Light” and “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
are the two hymns composed during the nine- 
teenth century that bid fair to outlast all others in 
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popularity. The latter hymn was written in 1865 by S. 
Baring-Gould. Among incidents recalled by the re- 
cent death of the author is one that reminds us that 
even so long ago English bishops and their clergy 
were at variance on the point of homage to the cruci- 
fix. The reverend author’s bishop, a Low Church- 
man, objected to the carrying of the Cross in proces- 
sion. (A familiar line in the hymn runs, “With the 
Cross of Jesus going on before.”) ‘Very well, boys,” 
the rector said, “leave the cross in the vestry, and 
we'll change the hymn to read, ‘With the Cross of 
Jesus left behind the door.’ ” 


ROYALTY IN CARMEL 


IDESPREAD interest was aroused when Marie, 
reigning Duchess of Luxemburg, abdicated and 
entered the Carmelite convent at Modena, Italy. 

She did not complete her novitiate in that austere order 
and her death occurred in January of this year at her 
mother’s castle at Lenggries, Bavaria. 


We have an impressive description by Robert 
Bracey, O. P., in the January Blackfriars of two royal 
vocations to Carmel developed in the brilliant, luxuri- 
ous, pleasure-loving, inexpressibly dissolute court of 
Versailles. These two predecessors of the Little 
Flower, with different antecedents, became martyrs of 
expiation, prayed and suffered, that by their voluntary 
captivity of love, two degenerate sons of St. Louis 
might be set free from the bonds of sin. We are told 
that 


In all the long roll of royal favorites, there is no more 
engaging and pathetic figure than that of Louise de la 
Valliere, that “little violet” of whom even the bitter and 
scoffing Voltaire was wont to speak with unusual respect. 
Torn by conflicting emotions, racked by remorse, flinching 
from the guilty splendor with which she was surrounded, 
her devotion to Louis XIV remained an absorbing passion, 
and she lacked courage to break with it. But the thunders 
of Bossuet and of Bourdaloue, their terrible denunciations 
of sin, had their effect on la Valliere, if on no one else. In 
the end grace prevailed, and she made the great renunci- 
ation, regardless of the ridicule and sneers of those about 
her. Hers to die daily, that Louis might live eternally. 

And so she passed beyond the grille of the “Great Car 
mel,” of the Faubourg St. Jacques. A year later Bossuet 
preached for her profession. The queen, the court, the 
fashionable world, all came to gaze and wonder, to sym- 
pathize or mock. Then the curtain fell, and for six and 
thirty years the quondam mistress led a life of prayer and 
penance so utterly wonderful and austere that even her 
religious sisters marveled. 

Seventeen years after the death of the Duchess de la 
Valliere there was born at the palace of Versailles a prin- 
cess, Madame Louise de France, youngest daughter of Louis 
XV, as yet still the bien-aime of his subjects. She tou 
burned to atone .... but this time it was to be a daughter’s 
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sacrifice for a much-loved father, that father the most dk. 
solute prince that France had ever known. The most jp. 
nocent of beings, bright and happy, deeply pious, de votic, 
to the king was her master-passion. In the fulness of tiny 
she opened her design to the king. His surprise and emp. 
tion were great. He had the faith, he respected the religi. 
ous life. “If it be God Who asks you of me, I cannot op. 
pose His will or your determination.” 

And so, one day in the spring of 1770, she drove quiet) 
away from Versailles to St. Denis, to the humblest an/ 
poorest Carmel in all France. Her ladies and her equern 
went with her; they thought it was but for an ordinary 
visit. Using her canonical right as a royal princess, sy 
entered the enclosure. Then, standing within the grille 
she broke the news alike to the nuns and to her suit 
that she intended never again to leave that lowly spot. 

And then began seventeen years of complete abnega- 
tion, of entire surrender to the severity of the rule. Her 
“Life,” by the Abbe Proyard (an English translation was 
a favorite spiritual book of our forefathers), reads like 
that of a Gertrude or a Teresa. 

Both Louis XIV dnd Louis XV died in the grat@i 
God. Long lists of distinguished men had served them in 
Church and State. Who would dream of adding to those 
lists two Carmelite nuns, one just remembered as a ro- 
mantic figure, the other almost utterly forgotten? Yet 
the knowledge of their vicarious sacrifice must have been 
the supreme consolation of those two royal death-beds. 


THE ANGLICAN FRAME OF MIND 


N contrast with the spectacle of insubordination 
in American Protestant Churches concerning 
essential dogmas, there is the defiance of epis- 

copal authority by Anglican ministers abroad in mat- 
ters of ritual and discipline. One of these militant 
High Churchmen thus describes his experiences to the 
devout members of the Guild of the Love of God 
assembled in London: 


Do you know. for example, that I am now vein 
secuted before the Diocesaa Court in Australia; and, indeed. 
the case has cost me personally over 400 pounds? And all 
over what? Because on Passion Sunday. two years ago, | 
omitted the Gloria in Excelsis in the Mass. I wonder if 
any Catholics ever heard it on any Passion Sunday or any 
Sunday in Lent? And in addition to that—because I “did 
from time to time and habitually dare to reserve’ the 
blessed Sacrament for the past 12 years! 

When this trial was on, one of the things said in con- 
nection with it was that there had been no communicants 
on Passion Sunday at the 11 o’clock Mass. This was 
brought as a very serious charge against me. Now, what 
I do want you to say is this: “It is no sort of matter 
for the bishops; it is for the parish priests to decide.” 
Now, you Catholics in London and England say, and say 
rightly, that the constitutions of Archbishop Peckham pro- 
vide for the fact of reservation. But we want you to go 
further than that, and to say that. the reason Archbish- 
op Peckham insisted, in the 13th century, on reservation, 
was that, if he had not, there would have been people who 
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would die without the Sacrament. No priest can be a faith- 
ful minister if he does not reserve the Blessed Sacrament. 
The bishop can say, “I don’t like that tabernacle of yours. 
I don’t like the way in which you use incense.” All right, 
he has a perfect right to do that. But what he has not a 
right to say is, “You must ask me for permission to re- 
serve.” I will never ask a bishop for permission to reserve 
the Blessed Sacrament. I cannot be a faithful minister 
without reservation; therefore I reserve. 


We may not look upon all this as comedy despite 
its astounding inconsistencies. Here is commendable 
zeal for the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
whereas there are grave reasons under the circum- 
stances for questioning its very validity. Imagine the 
holy Archbishop of Canterbury (Pecham) himself 
consecrated by Pope Nicholas III, and distinguished 
for his solicitude regarding the Holy Eucharist, ap- 
pealed to by those who reject the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff and who incidentally seem so little con- 
@:: about the far-reaching consequences of their 

ism! res 


THE SOVIET GETS RECOGNIZED 


N Europe the British Labor Party is unique in 
that it is neither anti-clerical nor anti-Christian. 
In the Cabinet of the new Government there is 
one Catholic, Mr. Wheatley, Minister of Health. An- 
other Catholic, Mr. O’Grady, holds the very respon- 
sible post of Ambassador to the Soviet Government. 
Whence it may be deduced that the Labor Govern- 
ment’s recognition of the Soviet is primarily for ma- 
terial advantages while approval of the barbarous and 
atheistic Soviet policies is withheld. Even with the 
provisos in that recognition the English people are 
far from unanimous in favoring it and many deem it 
mature to extend the right hand of fellowship to a 
potism founded on theft, torture, murder and 
atheism. 


BEATIFICATION OF PIUS X. 


HIS generation bids fair to witness the beatifi- 

cation of a Roman Pontiff. The process con- 

templating thus honoring His Holiness, Pius 
X, is actually under way. During the Fall of 1923 the 
Roman Tribunal met two or three times weekly and 
examined many witnesses. It is interesting to note 
that among these witnesses were the two surviving 
sisters of the holy Pontiff, Maria and Anna Sarto. 
Diocesan tribunals for the examination of witnesses 
and evidence have also been established in Venice and 
Treviso. Right Rev. Abbot Pierani, Procurator-Gen- 
eral of the Benedictine monks of Vallambrosa, is Pro- 
moter of the Cause. It would not be presumptuous for 
us to expect temporal or spiritual favors from God be- 


sought in our private supplications to His saintly 
Vicar. 


DRAMATIZING THE MISSIONS 


HE Shield, enterprising organ of the Catholic 
© Students’ Mission Crusade, is conducting a 

prize contest for a mission play. This is an 
ingenious method of further stimulating interest in the 
missions, especially among the young. A twofold pur- 
pose is thereby attained; the research work required 
wi'l reveal how vast and how closely allied to the prog- 
ress of civilization is the field of missionary activity 
in every century. And the abundance of truly dra- 
matic material available insures success for this 
method of appeal to many who might not be enlight- 
ened and stirred to enthusiasm by other means. The 
contest is open until October 1. 


UNDER THE QUOTA 


GARDING what the Italian people can con- 
fod sivste by character and talent toward the great 

American amalgam it should be borne in mind 
that the Italian association with art and culture is not 
a mere proud memory of the past. Talent for all the 
arts and the instincts of culture are still extant and 
distinguish all ranks of the people. 

The tastes and standards of a people are invari- 
ably revealed at national or provincial fairs or exhi- 
bitions. On such occasions we Americans review the 
strides of our progress and demonstrate our superiority 
along utilitarian lines, but we can scarcely boast of 
much evidence of the higher growth in our mental con- 
stitution. Therefore we should welcome the inspi- 
ration that comes from contact with those of superior 
tastes. Our complacency is centered on the biggest 
pumpkin, Pomeranians, Plymouth Rocks, vacuum clean- 
ers, limousines, canned victuals, and devices for turn- 
ing on heat, light and music without effort or delay. 
In contrast, we find in the Living Age a description of 
the Italian exposition at Monza proving that the aspi- 
rations and competency of even the lowly Calabrian 
and Sardinian are on a higher plane than the bizarre, 
the vulgar or the merely useful. 


The organizers were wise enough to limit the exces- 
sively wide range of their program. The Venetian section 
is the richest and most extensive. You feel yourself at 
once in the homeland of luxury producing arts, which are 
cultivated in Venice today as they were of old. On the 
other hand, fertile Lombardy tends toward respectable 
bourgeois comfort. Most attention is paid to the excellence 
of material, solid workmanship and convenience .. .. Pie- 
monte has the same characteristics as Lombardy joined, 
however, with a certain conservative dignity. The light and 
simple style of the Ligurian section reminds one of the 
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sunny homes of the Riviera. The same is true of Romagna 
and Emilia, which barely manage to affirm their existence 
by their collections of faience ceramics and Emilian lace. 

The average Tuscan home has whitewashed walls, door- 
posts of smooth stone, and walnut furniture. White, grey 
and black are its characteristic colors. But this almost 
impoverished sobriety conveys an impression of refinement 
and dignity thanks to the perfect sense of proportion. The 
work of stone mason, smith and cabinet maker here is all 
architectural. 

Abruzzo, Calabria and Sardinia have all three devoted 
their sections to the peasant arts. This was a wise decision 
on the part of those regions where artistic evolution never 
took place to the extent it did in Tuscany, for they have 
attained an original sort of a stability which in itself is 
an excellent style of domestic decoration. 

Many, limiting their observation to the average 
type of immigrant, have been unable to deduce a high 
grade of refinement in the Italian race. A broader 
view will dispose them to favor amending the quota 
law in the direction of a fair and judicious selection of 
individuals or classes rather than the partisan and 
wholesale exclusion of nationals. 


s & 8 # 2 


Among us art has a certain vogue: we have poets 
of distinction and many who appreciate them. But 
where outside our ferruginous inheritance would a poet 
be thrilled as Louis Untermeyer is in the “Portrait of 
a Machine?” 

What nudity is beautiful as this 

Obedient monster purring at its toil; 

These naked iron muscles dripping oil, 

And the sure-fingered rods that never miss. 

This long and shining flank of. metal is 

Magic that greasy labor cannot spoil; 
While this vast engine that could rend-the soil 
Conceals its fury with a gentle hiss. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


UR readers should clearly understand why 
Catholic organizations have expressed their op- 
position to an amendment granting equal rights 

to women. The argument is from the Catholic stand- 
point only in so far as the principle at stake concerns 
the highest welfare of all women. That principle was 
defined when Miss Agnes Regan, Executive Secretary 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, told the 
senatorial committee that ‘Men and women can have 
identical rights only on the supposition that they are 
identical human beings from every point of view. 
Such a conception of womanhood contradicts all the 
facts of physiology, psychology, economics and social 
science.” 

The National Women’s Party labor under a de- 
lusion if they suppose that the equality they are con- 


tending for signifies the exaltation of their sex. They 
should shrink from the distinction of being instru. 
mental in destroying an ideal that has been so broadly 
operative as abundantly to compensate for any rizhts 
not shared in. As Archbishop Hayes declared, “Equal 
rights will mean the lowering instead of the levelling 
of women .... We don’t want the dynamic or mas- 
culine woman, but the womanly woman who sees what 
is clean, noble and pure. We want the woman who 
loves purity and motherhood.” With all the advan- 
tages of active and passive suffrage attained, we can 
attribute this new movement only to the action of a 
few restless and brazen spirits who have discovered a 
new field for notoriety. 


VIRTUE IN THE SUBWAY 


HERE is frequent reference to the moral as- 

pects, to the utter indecency of the crowd 

transportation service in the larger cities. U 
til such conditions are relieved, plebeians obliged to 
get around that way should attach great importance 
to the practice of good manners. ' 

Good manners are a far-reaching, mutual safe- 
guard on all occasions where the savage in man is apt 
to be aroused. And they are a gratifying proof that 
c:vilization has contributed somewhat to the elimina- 
tion of selfishness. Establish attention to the finer 
civilities and you will have rendered the occurrence 
of cruder offences all the more remote and unlikely. 

The subways, crowded to capacity, are but typi- 
cal of so many situations in life where the demand 
presses hard upon the supply and where good man- 
ners will restrain us from thrusting others aside while 
we strive for our place or reach out for our share. Says 
A Father to His Freshman Son: 

Show respect for people; for all kinds of people, inc! 
ing yourself, for self-respect is at the bottom of all g: 
manners. They are the expression of discipline, of good- 
will, of respect for other people’s rights and comfort an: 
feelings. I suppose good manners are unselfish, but 
most selfish people might well cultivate them, they are s 
remunerative. In the details of life, in the public vehicles, 
in crowds . . . what you get by hogging is incompara)ly 
less than what you get by courtesy. The things you n ist 
scramble and elbow for are not worth having; not one « 
them. They are the swill of life, my son; leave t! 
tc the swine. 

But our good manners should rise above the pla 
of natural virtue. What you read admiringly in a 
manual on courtesy will not support you in the rough 
usage of life. That same wise father warned: “You 
don’t live by maxims any more than you speak by 
rules of grammer.” Good manners, maintained despite 
the boorishness and selfishness of others, must spring 
from habitual self-discipline and from such a super- 
natural motive as Christian patience. 
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The Tea Pot Dome Scandal 


By R. A. 


HE story of official perfidy which the Tea Pot 
Dome investigations have revealed is a 
shameful thing. Men who were entrusted 
with the public wealth turned over enormous 
deposits of the supply of oil reserved for the navy 
to the Sinclair-Standard Oil-Doheny interests. They 
acted against the letter of the law, and certainly 
against its spirit. One of them received money under 
suspicious circumstances from the oil magnates with 
whom the deal was made. Others, who ought to have 
opposed it, stood and watched, and either approved 
or did not condemn. Another infamy has been added 
to the long roll of plunderings which politicians and 
siness men have consummated during the last two 
Oo ions in the United States. 


But there is a criminal in the Tea Pot Dome 
scandal who has not yet been investigated. The crim- 
inal is the American people. If there are any suits 
filed or indictments drawn, the American people should 
be sued in the civil courts and indicted in the criminal 
courts for malfeasance in office and squandering pub- 
lic property. The American people through their Gov- 
ernment hold billions of dollars in natural resources. 
They choose the Government and outline its policy. 
They have the duty of telling the public officials, whom 
they elect, what is to be done with this vast wealth. 
They have not spoken to their public officials forth- 
rightly and without vacillation. They have wavered. 


Because they have wavered it was a matter of 
minor consequence to public officials when they leased, 
in return for a small per cent. of the output, vast de- 

é::: of oil which were meant to be saved for the 
navy. It was a matter of minor consequence to the 
people themselves. For two years all the essential 
facts were a matter of public record. The newspapers 
printed the story long ago. The Congressional Record 
outlined the whole case only when the people learned 
that one cabinet official received money from the oil 
companies, which leased the lands. Then the transac- 
tion became a sensation. If there had been no one so un- 
tiringly patient as Senator Thomas Walsh in uncover- 
ing the facts, or if the stories about the source of the 
sudden affluence of the cabinet official had not been 
suspicious, there would be no public turmoil. Yet no 
money need to have passed hands to make wrong the 
donation of a part of our national wealth. 


MERICANS living and active today cannot 
reasonably bear all the blame. It is part of our 
heritage. Generations before us followed the 

same policy We have squandered our national wealth 
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and given it away to make millionaires out of a com- 
paratively few of the people. Now we are beginning 
to suspect that we are prodigal sons, and we are 
wondering what we shall do. But it has required a 
gross and far-reaching scandal to arouse us. 


The American people began life with an endow- 
ment so huge that no one can calculate even the part 
still left to us. All this vast wealth lay before us,— 
agricultural lands, timber, water power, coal, iron, 
metals of all sorts and in abundance, rights-of-way for 
railroads and telegraph and telephone lines, and so 
forth. By purchase, war and treaty we extended our 
Government across the richest part of a whole con- 
tinent. It was virgin land. We had the opportunity of 
using all this wealth for the public welfare. We had 
the chance of creating a nation of people who would 
develop the wealth for the common good. We could 
have established regulations in regard to the owner- 
ship and development of this wealth. We could have 
made the wealth serve the interests of all. Instead we 
wasted our chance. We squandered a large part of 
our wealth. We allowed a small part of our number 
to get control of the wealthiest sections of our country. 
We let them use as they saw fit what we had given 
them or sold to them for nearly nothing. The result 
is that the distribution of wealth has become as top 
heavy here as it is in any of the European countries. 
Instead of a nation in which ownership of the indus- 
trial resources and the means of production, banking 
and trade is shared in by nearly every one, we have a 
nation in which most of our wealth is owned by the 
few. 


This is not the fault of public officials. This is 
the fault of the people. We lay down in the laws the 
policy which the public officials are to follow. We 
decided long ago that the way we wanted to develop 
this wealth was for each one to try to get as much of 
it as possible. There has been a continuous Gold Rush 
ever since. Great fortunes have been our aim. It 
started in earnest with the California Gold Rush of 
1848. Every one was to become as wealthy as pos- 
sible. Our ideal was the rich man and we established 
our laws accordingly. Our public officials followed 
them out and being human they have been liberal to- 
wards their personal and political friends. Sometimes 
they have even exacted their tribute before they would 
act. 

The trouble now is that, apart from the money 
that passed hands, there is a large section of public 
opinion which has turned against the sort of thing we 
have been used to for seventy-five years. When we 
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heard that money passed hands in the Tea Pot Dome 
transaction we became tremendously angry. Yet, 
apart from the money and, no doubt, with the money 
too, the story of the Tea Pot Dome has been repeated 
over and over again in the history of our country. 
The anger it has aroused now is a sign that we are 
emerging from the Gold Rush. We are changing our 
minds. We are not sure that it is best to have another 
seventy--five years of Gold Rush. Indeed, we are sure 
it is best not to have it. We are beginning to think 
that for the common good we ought to establish new 
rules for the ownership and use of property. It is not 
that we are thinking of giving up private ownership. 
Far from it. It is rather that after an experience of 
three-quarters of a century with the free, equal and 
unlimited right of each man to get as rich as possible, 
we are coming to the conclusion that such a rule is 
bad for the country and bad for most of the people. 


HE change in viewpoint is shown by our railroad 
policy. It is shown by the anger of the farmers 
in the West. It is shown by the proposals present- 

ed by the U. S. Coal Commission to deal with the coal 
industry. It is shown by the anti-trust laws and the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is shown by the ideas 
which the working people in their unions are discuss- 
ing and advocating. It is shown by the new allegiance 
of so many farmers to the cooperative movement, of 
so many city working men to their cooperative banks, 
and of so many consumers in cities to their cooper- 
ative stores. 

The Tea Pot Dome investigation is providential. 
Even from the infamy of such a scandal good is com- 
ing. For it is helping a great many persons to make 
up their minds that the pursuit of unbounded wealth is 
not admirable in a man. Out of the experience of sev- 
enty-five years of one way of looking at life, culmin- 
ating in the Tea Pot Dome scandal, we are deciding 
that we made a mistake. We are coming to the con- 
clusion that the public welfare is not to be obtained 
by an oligarchical form of private ownership. It 
creates paupers and dependants and a nation of in- 
dustrial employees and harassed farmers. We do not 
know yet what we want to take the place of the pres- 
ent plutocracy. But we do know that we want some- 
thing to take its place. 

If one gathers together the tag ends of what is be- 
ing thought, discussed and striven for, he will find that 
there are three strains in that large section of public 
opinion which is asking for a new deal. He will find 
some thinking chiefly of increased public control of 
natural resources and industry in general, and a cer- 
tain degree of government ownership. He will find 
others who press strongest for the development of co- 
operative organizations of all sorts. The third strain 
is an imperfect amalgamation of the other two. It 
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is this third strain which now is growing most rapidly, 
Other conditions of events have made it grow and 
ready for greater growth. The Tea Pot Dome scandal 
has made it stronger now and more hopeful. 


FI 


1. A small increase relatively in government own- 
eiship with the management undertaken not by pub- 
lic officials but largely by those at work in the 
industry. 

2. Conservation of the natural resources 
owned by the public. 

3. Public control of all natural resources, other 
than farm lands. 

4. The right of the farmers and the working peo- 
ple freely to organize. 

5. Sharing in management and responsibility 
the working people. 

6. Cooperative farmers’ organizations. 

7. Cooperative consumers’ organizations. 

8. Cooperative banking. 

9. Close public control of monopolies looking 
towards some future application of cooperative man- 
agement. 


BRIEF summary of this strain in public opin- 
ion is as follows: 


still 


) 


* 


As is seen this is not a simple and clear-cut pro- 
gram in all its details. But it presents a happy com- 
bination of public control and the organized action of 
economic associations. It looks to a method of sub- 
jecting property and our national wealth to the inter- 
ests of the consumers and the men at work in the 
various industries. It is based on cooperative private 
ownership. From the Catholic standpoint, it is to be 
welcomed and encouraged for it appears to offer hope 
of curing the years and horrible evils which have ig. 
t rtwined themselves with private ownership in 0 
United States. When it comes it will mark the end o 
the Gold Rush and its subjection of human rights to an 
open worship of Mammon. 





Our advice to the meek, when they inherit the 
earth, is to unload the oil interests at once —Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal 


A little investigation by office-holders into the 
theory that honesty is the best policy would save Con- 
gress a lot of investigation later—New York Tribune. 


Somehow it seems almost providential we didn't 
take a mandate for those oil-fields the League of Na- 
tions tried to wish on us.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


“Dollars,” remarks a complacent American, “top 
the world.” Certainly they seem to be lying round 
pretty thick at the Dome.—Philadelphia N. American. 





The Passion in Jerusalem 


By CypriEn Jourpain, C. P. 


HE day following the repast at Simon the 

Leper’s, on the tenth day of Nisen* (Sun- 

day), Jesus, knowing that the hour of His 

death was near, wished beforehand to lend 
Himself to a popular manifestation. He departed 
from Bethany in company with His apostles and 
reached a point not far distant from Bethpage.+ There 
He said to two of His apostles: 


of Olives, passed the Cedron, reascended the opposite 
slope and, passing by the eastern gate, at present, the 
Doree Gate, swarmed over the plaza of the temple. A 
large throng was already there. Startled at this tri- 
umphant entry they asked curiously “Who is He?” “It 
is Jesus, the envoy of God, Who comes from Nazareth 
in Galilee,” replied the fervent throng. The acclama- 

tions were redoubled and be- 





“Go into that village and you 
shall find there an ass with a 
colt; loosen them and bring 
them hither.” The apostles 
found the two beasts tied to a 
gate and were allowed to lead 
them away after they had com- 
unicated to the owner the in- 
tructions received from the 
Master. 

Immediately the news went 
abroad that Jesus was about to 
enter Jerusalem. And a great 
throng of pilgrims, come for 
the Paschal solemnities, and 
who had encamped under the 
trees on the Mount of Olives, 
cut branches of palms and 
hastened to meet Him. Jesus 
advanced mounted on the ass. 
Before Him some _ stretched 
out their mantels and others 
strewed the road with branches 
while the whole multitude, 
ransported with joy, praised 

d for the wonders they had 
beheld on the previous days. 
They waved palms above their 
heads and exclaimed: “Ho- 
sanna (God give health!) to the 


came general when they saw 
those who had been blind and 
lame approaching the Prophet 
to hail Him, leaping and pro- 
claiming their joy and their 
cure. Above the tumultuous 
ovation of the multitude were 
heard the piercing cries and 
shouts of the children. Alarmed 
and curious, the Sanhedrists 
demanded sharply of Jesus 
that He silence the children. 
He merely answered them, 
“Have you not read that ‘from 
the mouths of infants and suck- 
lings God hath perfected 
praise?’” They did not argue; 
in that moment all opposition 
on their part would have been 
useless, perhaps dangerous. It 
began to grow late, the shad- 
‘ows were lengthening, the multi- 
tude dispersed, and Jesus, pass- 
ing out unperceived, retired to 
the Mount of Olives to pass the 
night in prayer. 

On the three following days 
the Savior reappeared in the 
temple where His words and 
prodigies again stirred the en- 





Son of David; blessed is the 
King of Israel, Hosanna in the 
highest!” 

The procession descended the slope of the Mount 


THE MAIN STREET IN 


“\Ve follow the more common opinion that in this year 
the ieast of the Pasch fell on the 15th of the month of 
Nisen. Among the Jews the day began in the evening 
after sunset. Our Lord then would have eaten the Pasch 
and instituted the Holy Eucharist during the first hours of 
the 15th of Nisen and would have been dead toward the end 
of that day. The great drama of the Passion would thus 
have taken place entirely on the solemnity of the Pasch, 
the figure of the new Pasch in which the Lamb without 
stain would become our nourishment and would deliver 
Himself to death for the redemption of the world. 

‘Bethpage, the House of Figs, mentioned but this once 
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thusiasm of the people but 
brought down upon His head 
the anger of the chief priests. At any cost in 
any way, they must get rid of this Man whose popu- 


JEWISH SECTION 


in the Bible, is located on the eastern side of the Mount of 
Olives, half way between the summit and the village of 


Bethany. In the interior of the chapel, built on the ruins 
of the chapel of the Crusaders, one notices a large stone 
attached to the masonry. According to a tradition our Lord 
used this stone in mounting the ass. Very ancient painters 
represent on the north side of the rock the apostles loosen- 
ing the ass in the village, on the south side the resurrection 
of Lazarus, on the west probably the entrance of Jesus 
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. (In the Middle Ages the 
procession on Palm Sunday began at Bethpage and entered 
Jerusalem by the Doree Gate. ) 
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larity had become so disturbing and Who so rudely 
reprimanded their pride and cupidity. They withdrew 
to the house of the High Priest, Caiphas, and delib- 
erated on measures to apprehend Jesus. They 
agreed to wait until the end of the solemnity so 
as not to cause trouble in that immense multitude 
brought together on 


shall show you a large hall fitted with couches. Pre. 
pare you there the Pasch.” 

This father of the household was probably a 
secret disciple of the Master, and had been advised 
beforehand. Besides, the Israelites, who had noi a 
home in Jerusalem, could on this day install them- 

selves gratuitously 





this occasion in the 
Holy City. But an 
unforeseen event pre- 
cipitated their de- 
cision. They were 
still in session when 
one of the very dis- 
ciples of Christ pre- 
sented himself. 
“What will you give 
me,” he asked, “for 
delivering my Mas- 
ter to your?” They 
offered him thirty 
pieces of silver (the 
price of a slave). 
Judas agreed, the infamous deal was concluded, and 
thereupon the traitor lay in wait for the favorable 
occasion. O God, into what depths does he fall 
who carries in his heart the accursed thirst for 
gold! 

Wednesday evening Jesus retired to Bethany. His 
last day on earth 
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with any of the in- 
habitants for the oc- 
casion of the repast. 


' LL the details 
were carried 
out according 

to the instructions 

of the Savior. After 
seeing that the Cen- 
acle was prepared, 





the apostles ely 


pied themselves i 
making all things 
ready for the Pasch 
according to the 
prescriptions of the law. They purchased a young 
lamb, stripped it of its skin and immolated it in one of 
the courts of the temple. Then having stretched it 
out on two spits in the form of a cross, taking care 
not to break a bone of it, they roasted it. They like- 
wise procured unleavened bread, wine and bitter 
herbs. Now these 
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He wished to re- 
serve to His Mother 
and to his hosts who 
had bestowed upon 
Him the most de- 
voted hospitality. 
Thursday morning 
He called aside 
Peter and Jokn. Foil- 
ing Judas, who was 
always on the watch, 
He whispered to 
them: “Go and make 
ready for the feast 
of the Pasch.” 
“Where shall we 
prepare?” they ask- 
ed Him. “Upon 
entering the village,” 
replied the Savior, 
“vou shall meet a man carrying a pitcher of water. 
Follow him and where he enters you shall say to the 
father of the household: ‘Behold what the Master 
says: I shall celebrate the Pasch with you, where is the 
place that I may eat it with My disciples?’ And he 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING NEAR GERMAN LAZARIST FATHERS 


preparations con- 
sumed the whole 
day, and as night 
fell they returned to 
give an account of 
their errand. At 
Bethany that day 
was passed in pro- 
found sadness, an- 
guish clutched at 
every heart. All 
were aware of the 
hatred of the priests; 
it was known that 
they had taken their 
decision and _ that 
only flight would 
put the Christ be- 
yond the reach of 
their vengeance. But 
who would dare to talk to Him of flight? Had not He 
Himself the evening before clearly announced to His 
apostles, ““You know that we are about to celebrate 
the Pasch in two days, and that the Son of Man will 
be delivered to be crucified?” In words of sublime 
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resignation Jesus explained to His friends who were in 
tears the wonderful mystery of the redemption of man- 
kind at the price of His sufferings and death, while He 
recommended them to join by prayer in His bloody 
sacrifice. 

The apostles aside discussed with animation the 
extraordinary events of the week. And they asked 
the Master with concern what part they should take 
in the events predicted by Him and now about to be 
realized. But Peter and John had come announcing 
that all was ready for the celebration of the Pasch. 

“or the last time Jesus embraced His weeping 
Mother, consoling and encouraging her in tender 
words. Tenderly He embraced Lazarus, Martha and 
Mary and,*tearing Himself from their grasp, He took 
the road to Jerusalem. Deeply moved and troubled 
the epostles followed. It might have been six in the 
vening. Arrived at the summit of the Mount of Olives 

© impressive spectacle struck their gaze. The courts 
of the temple were deserted. The sacrifices were fin- 
ished. But on the altar of holocaust the remains of 
thousands of victims immolated during the day were 
slowly being consumed, the flames curled red among 
the fumes, throwing bloody shadows on the high towers 
and on the formidable bulk of the Atonia. Behind 


the city streamers of golden light were vanishing in 
the sky and, anon, a brilliant moon arose from behind 


the Mount of Moab. The great peace of night was 
descending upon the earth. In silence the little troop 
ascended the path they had followed triumphantly a 
few days before. Though darkness lay over Cedron 
and across the narrow, rocky paths, they could with- 
out difficulty, reach the upper town and the Cenacle. 
Few sanctuaries recall to Christian piety more 
tender memories. It was here that the first Mass was 
lebrated by Christ Himself—the only time He 
6:....: thus to accomplish this divine Mystery. Here 
Jesus fulfilled His promise to give His Body to eat and 
His Blood to drink, and with His own Hands gave 
Holy Communion to the first faithful of the Church. 
Here He ordained His first priests. Here, after His 
resurrection, He uttered His last instructions. Here, 
finally, on Pentecost, the Holy Ghost descended upon 
the apostles. After the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
the Christian community naturally strove to re-enter 
into possession of the house which embodied the 
memories, institutions and teachings of the Divine 
Master. The section which embraced the Cenacle had 
escaped in part the devastations which had come upon 
the city. It was, therefore, rather easy to locate the 
site end to build upon its ruins one of the principal 
centres of devotion. A magnificent basilica was 
erected there in the fourth century. Many times re- 
built and destroyed, it was again but a mass of ruins 
when the Crusaders took the city in 1099. They re- 
built it, consecrated it as a memorial of the Holy 
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Eucharist and of the Dormition (death) of the Holy 
Virgin.* 


HE Cenacle was again destroyed in 1219 by the 
Sultan, Melek-el-Monadhem. In 1355 the Fran- 
ciscans were able to acquire the site of the 

Cenacle and several years later erected upon it the 
little Gothic chapel still standing today. But from the 
11th century the Jews had spread the report that the 
tomb of David lay under the Basilica of Sion. That 
opinion was generally accepted by the Mussulmans in 
the 15th century and from then on by force of vex- 
ations and pillagings they have sought to render the 
site untenable for the religious of St. Francis. A de- 
cree of Solimon II definitely required their expulsion 
and that the chapel be converted into a mosque. An 
Arabic inscription on the east wall tells us that this 
order was executed on Jan. 8, 1524. The Father Cus- 
todian of the Franciscans of the Holy Land still bears 
the title of Guardian of Mt. Sion. At present the re- 
mains of what was the Cenacle lie half-buried under 
a mass of miserable construction called N-Ebi David 
(the prophet David) about 100 meters from the Gate 
of David. A first gate which opens only by means of 
bakshish leads into a court. On the left a stairway 
ascends to one of the chambers of the mosque. It is a 
beautiful hall, 15 by 40 meters, lighted by three large 
grouped windows. Three Gothic columns divide the 
room into as many sections. Another stairway leads 
to a second story where one sees behind a tomb the 
pretended cenotaph of King David. 

Said a visitor: “One can scarcely describe the 
anguish one experiences on visiting the Cenacle and 
seeing it in the hands of the infidel. One is scarcely 
permitted to pray there without arousing the ire of the 
Mussulmans. Alone and in silence the pious pilgrim 
feels surge from his heart to God the hymn: ‘O Jewel 
of faith, of gratitude, of love!’” 


(To be continued) 


*According to most recent testimony, the Holy Virgin 
after Pentecost lived near the apostles, especially St. John, 
on Mt. Sion near the Cenacle. It was there that she died. 
Her tomb is found in the Church of the Assumption near 
Gethsemane. 

In 1898 the German Emperor, William II, acquired the 
site of the Dormition and presented it to the German Society 
of the Holy Land, who erected the magnificent basilica 
which we now admire, and confided the care of it to the 
Benedictine Fathers of Beuron. 





By the entire world Ireland is acknowledged a na- 
tion in fact as she always was acknowledged a nation 
in spirit. Meantime, the doughty English statesmen who 
grew gray and grim through the nightmare of the Irish 
issue still manage to find at home sufficient cause for 
grimness and grayness. Holy Ireland now appears to 
have the better of Merrie England.Collier’s. 





How House the Catholic Business Woman? 


By NorEEN CAHALAN 


HE women and girls engaged in business 
make up an important and necessary part of 
the population in every town and city. It is 
only thoughtless people who cannot see that 
they make also a very big factor in every department 
of modern endeavor. The enormous activities which 
make up our American business, industrial, com- 
mercial, educational and professional life would be 
impossible without the woman. The great stores 
or the small could not continue one day without the 
saleslady; the office buildings would become as empty 
as old shot towers and as lifeless as vaults in the 


cemetery without the ticks and the tricks of “Tillie the ~ 


Toiler;” the Bronx from Manhattan, Charlestown from 
Boston, Hyde Park from the Loop would become more 
remote than Denver is from Hartford, than Galveston 
from Bangor without the “Hello Girl” to hitch them 
up; hospitals would be madhouses without the nurse, 
and our great schools, blank walls and hollow spaces 
without the teachers. These avocations mean multi- 


tudes, but they do not include the writers and artists 
and stage women, the thousands who work in the mills 
and the factories, nor the numbers of others who are 
occupied in the most unsuspected quarters and labors 


in every metropolis and industrial center. 

One of the many problems with which the Cath- 
olic Church has to wrestle is the housing of our part 
of that army conservatively reckoned at six millions. 
And what is the size of our part? It is a big slice and 
makes a big job. Archbishop Canivan of Pittsburgh, 
in a careful study which he has published under the 
title “Catholic Growth in the United States,” and no 
more conscientious statistician can be found, estimates 
that “one in every five in this country is a Catholic.” 
If the same proportion of the working women of the 
country are Catholics, and it is a fair guess that they 
are, that would give us 1,200,000 women and girls of 
our own faith who are wage earners. Now, the best 
authorities know that fifty per cent. of the American 
army of female workers are engaged in business away 
from their own home towns. This rough estimate 
reveals the gigantic task which the Church has to 
shoulder when it attempts to supply safe and sanitary 
homes for this great crowd of its children. It is re- 
quired to find boarding and lodging space for just 
about 600,000 Catholic business women. Even the 
experts of the Commissary Department at Washington 
will admit that that is a big job, indeed; yet the Old 
Church, with her scanty resources and her big heart, 
is working steadily at it and is making good progress. 

To accomodate these workers from outside in 
towns, as distinguished from the large cities and in- 
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dustrial centers, is not so difficult. The towns are 
roomy, the quarters are large and airy. In such places 
there are always to be found, in numbers greater or 
less, families or individuals that are respectable and 
quite willing to take in honest girls as roomers or 
boarders or both. The hosts may be of any religion or 
of no religion, but they are attentive, careful, courteous 
and sympathetic. In such houses an ordinary gir! is 
as safe from harm as in her own home. The courtry 
school teacher is commonly housed in circumstances 
like these. 


In the large city this is all changed. There, as is 
too well known, families have the greatest difficulty 
finding scant room for themselves. Every one of thes 
nights finds thousands of mother feet sore and mot) 
hearts sick from seeking decent shelter for the chil 
dren. The working girl who comes into conditions of 
that kind seeking shelter has but a cold chance. She 
is Nobody from Nowhere. Like Mary before there is 
no room for her in the inn. And, perversely indeed, 
it is not into the commodious towns that our Catholic 
girls go; no, but into the congested and unkind, big 
cities. She goes there just as her brother did before 
her and for the same reason—There is the work. 


HIS concentration it is that makes difficult the 
housing of these girls in a healthy Catholic 
atmosphere. It is safe to say that in the metro- 

politan and industrial centers of the Atlantic seaboard 
and in cities like Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas Cit 
every third person one meets is a Catholic, and 4 
equally the proportion of Catholic business women is 
increased. It is in such crowded places that relief is 
most painfully needed, for there it is that the out-of- 
town girl suffers most. Not only are accommodations 
few, but they are contracted, unsavory and expensive 
besides. 

There is no home spirit in them. No neighborly 
contact exists between families occupying city tene- 
ments and apartments. Families which live on the 
same floor are strangers to each other, and modern 
proprieties demand that they so continue. This isola- 
tion is emphasized in the case of “the lady in the back 
room.” She is the one with whom we are concermed. 
She is politely ignored and alone. Without referring to 
the human derelicts which this loneliness too often pro- 
duces it is evident that the condition of such a woman 
is very hard. She is literally a stranger in her own 
house. She has no place to receive a friend, no way 
of entertaining there an-occasional visitor. But the 
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worst of this is that no one cares because the girl is 
just a Nobody from Nowhere. 


working women? From everywhere. It is true 

that since 1914 there has been very little im- 
migration of girls, though in this Canada and New- 
foundland are an exception. The merest surface 
acquaintance with New England conditions will show 
that there is and there has been a constant migration 
of girls and women from these two countries. But by 
far the greater number of our business women are 


OT) vor do they come from, this vast army of 


natives. 

Here is a fair example: Seven women sat down 
for a social evening in the apartment of one of them. For 
residents of the big city they were fairly well acquaint- 
ed. They were all around the forties, all single, all 
@: women, all Catholics. In the course of the 

versation it developed that not one of those women 
was born in that city or in that state. Every one of 
them was an out-of-town girl and each was born and 
raised in a different state in the Union. 

That incident is substantially repeated night after 
night in every one of our great centers, it brings home 
the actual state of things and reveals the source of 
supply. The business girls come from every state in 
the country, from every province of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. From the small towns and 
rural spots of all the neighboring territory they are 
coming in on every train that enters the railroad ter- 
minals of Chicago and New York, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Our working girl carries an unusual amount of 
what is commonly called “class.” Some, indeed, 

d altogether too many, are driven to drudgery 
% distress but it would be beyond the facts to 
infer that all American wage-earning girls are forced 
to work to get a living. It is worth noting to 
what extent young American womanhood, dependent 
or well-to-do, without distinction, is a wage factor. 
There are thousands of salary-winning women whose 
parents never seek a cent from them. The writer is 
intimately acquainted with an entire section where 
over one thousand families of the exclusive class re- 
side—the business and professional class of the near- 
by city—and of that group there is scarcely a matured 
daughter, nay, scarcely a mother is to be found in the 
place who is not engaged in some or other lucrative 
occupation. The number of women who can. well 
afford to ride to and from business in the family auto- 
mobile is much greater than the ordinary man appre- 
Clates. 

To get busy and do something worth while is not 
a dishonor but to all American girls a big ambition. 
That is why the great majority of those city business 
women whose homes lie at a distance and whom the 


Catholic Church is laboring to house are the product 
of excellent Catholic homes. They are not so much 
forced from those fine surroundings by necessity as 
drawn by opportunity to the big city. They are in- 
telligent, educated, industrious, studious, capable, but 
above all they are ambitious. They have accomplished 
big things or they convince you that they can do so. 
They are looking for a chance. Around their own 
homes those chances are few or they are trivial; they 
have scaled to the tops of them and are anxious to go 
higher. Therefore they come where the big things are 
done, not from penury but for opportunity. 


Conservative folk may think that this is all too 
venturesome for the girls. Should they express this 
thought to the girl herself they would very likely get 
the reply snapped back, “Well, I am willing to take a 
chance.” But at best that is theorizing and quite aside 
from the hard facts with which we are here dealing. 
These women have a fine spirit of courage. Some of 
them in their unprotected loneliness go down. Yes, 
but as an offset to that thought it might be well to 
remember that not all her sisters who stay at home 
stay up, nor can it be too readily concluded that if 
these risky ones and unfortunate had stayed at home 
they would not have gone down. At home and abroad 
that depends in a great measure on the individual 
character. 


ONE the less the dangers to this venturesome 
spirit are plain and plenty, and if more of them 
do not end in wreckage it is only another proof 

that Tillie is a strong and generous character. There are 
some who are broken in the struggle, there are some 
who are led astray; indeed, these vast numbers of 
women would not be human if, exiled, alone, cast 
amid the flotsam and jetsam of city life, a few did 
not go down. 


The loss of even a few is too great, and it is all 
the more deplorable when such a disaster might have 
been prevented. We have refuges for the fallen girl, 
and that is well and a God’s blessing. However “an 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure” 
is a specially applicable adage here, and the Church 
is well aware of it. She is alive to all the disad- 
vantages and the dangers which surround the Catholic 
business girl and she is laboring hard by individual 
and organized effort, especially through the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, to house and protect 
her, body and soul, and to ease as far as she can the 
many hardships of her position. 

In co-operation with the Board of National Chari- 
ties the Church has now in the country 139 organized 
institutions where these out-of-town business girls can 
live and room and board and receive and entertain 
their. friends. Some of these homes are under . the 
direction of nuns; such for example are the Susan 
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Devan Home in New York; St. Helena’s in Boston; 
Mount Carmel in Cincinnati; while others, like St. 
Regis’ Home in Pittsburgh, Good Counsel House in 
Milwaukee and the Lady Forester’s Home in Chicago, 
are under the direction of women’s societies. The St. 
Rita Clubs of this latter city have won a national fame. 
Beside the one hundred and thirty-nine organized in- 
stitutions referred to there are a few—only 26 in the 
whole country so far—rooming or boarding homes con- 
ducted by reliable Catholic individuals. But how pal- 
try the number and how inadequate to the demands 
are these establishments, individual and organized 
homes taken together, becomes evident immediately 
when we say that in them all we are able to house not 
10,000 of these girls, while 600,000 are seeking to 
enter. At every one of these homes there is a waiting 
list of girls who are looking for rooms and living space, 
and that list in each case is hopelessly long. The 
“Directory of Catholic Boarding Houses,” recently 
published, says in the introduction: “The difficulties 
of finance and personnel alone, to say nothing of the 
many other difficulties, render it highly improbable 
that either in the near or distant future we shall be 
able to erect enough of organized homes to house this 
ever-increasing host of girl and women workers.” 


That sounds a sad and discouraging note to every 
Catholic ear, but to women like the writer it is a wail 
of woe. We working women know that it is the truth; 
but we know more; we know that it is a bitter truth 
for thousands of the finest women and girls in the 
country. Daily there are hundreds of us, just Nobodies 
from Nowhere, turned away from these different Cath- 
olic homes because there is no room for us; turned 
away to look elsewhere for a Catholic place to live, 
but to look in vain. 


HIS want could be relieved and ultimately will 
be met only by the great generosity of our 
wealthy Catholics some day in the future, when 

they shall see what is not evident to them now, that 
here is one of the very best forms of charity that has 
ever knocked at the door of their hearts. But even now 
and by the comparatively poor the stress could be 
relieved to some extent in every city; that is by the 
Catholic people who conduct boarding houses. In such 
Catholic homes our girls would be and would feel 
much more secure. These two are looking for each 
other. 


Our out-of-town girl is eagerly looking for such 
a home to live in, on the one side, and, on the other, 
‘Catholic people who are conducting boarding or room- 
ing houses would much rather take in girls of their 
own faith than others, too many of whom are of ques- 
tionable character or the “fly-by-night” class. They 
need to be brought together, the Catholic girl and the 
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Catholic housekeeper. That is recently being attempt. 
ed, and with the best results, through the Room Regis. 
try. This is a devisement of the National Catholic Chari. 
ties Conference, 700 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash. 
ington, D. C. There a list of all Catholic accommoda. 
tions is kept for each city and published broaccas 
through the Directory. If the keepers of Catholi 
boarding or rooming houses would write to the above 
address their homes would be made known at once 
to these needy Catholic girls. Speaking of this par. 
ticular branch of the work the “Directory” says: “The 
Room Registry is looming up larger and larger as 4 
partial solution of the difficulty. Through the registry 
applicants for rooms can be referred to lodgings that 
have been thoroughly investigated and passed upon 
as measuring up to required standards of sanitary and 
moral safety. One such Catholic room registry placed 
last year 2,095 applicants, while all the Catholic 
ganized homes in the same city combined provi 
housing for only 1,500 girls and women. 





C. K. in Collier's suggests the following as a 
fi. sort of Mental Daily Dozen: 

How much time did I waste yesterday in foolish 
or unnecessary arguments? 

Was I too positive and dogmatic in my opinions? 

Now that it is over, is there any chance that the 
other fellow was right? 

Did I talk so much yesterday that I prevented 
talk by others from whom I might have learned some- 
thing ? 

Who of all the persons I saw yesterday did I find 
most pleasing and agreeable, and why? 

Was I impressed by pompous, pretentious peop 
or by the quiet, unassuming type? j 

What did I do yesterday, largely for the effect on 
the neighbors and other acquaintances, and what be- 
cause I really wanted to? 


What part of my expenditures yesterday were for 
articles that I could easily have done without? 

Did I go out of my way yesterday to do anybody 
a friendly turn? 

Did I get more pleasure out of overcoming the 
other fellow in some transaction and making him mis- 
erable, or from giving in a little and putting him in 
good humor? 

He offers these questions as “a suitable line of 
thought that may be used morning after morning until 
it becomes a habit.” He concludes: “This list might 
be indefinitely prolonged. But these questions do not 
pretend to be ideal. Probably none of these would ap- 
pear in a list for daily use. Obviously, the best pos- 


sible list is not likely to be compiled by any one 
person.” 
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The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 


CuHaPTerR XIV 
Tue Latter Years IN ROME 


ATHER PAUL had been very happy that his 
sons should have acquired Monte Cavi, “‘op- 
posite Rome” and near the See of Peter, but 
more and more as the years passed, he felt 

how desirable it would be for the little Congregation 
to possess—no matter how tiny—a house in the city 
itself. The thought and desire had long been in his 
heart, but, owing to his poverty, it had been impossible 
of realization. At length in 1766, chiefly through the 
liberality of a gentleman of the town, Antonio Frat- 
tini, he was able to purchase a small house, “with a 
bit of garden” attached, on the Via S. Giovanni in La- 
terano. The place is pointed out still, though no doubt 
considerably changed, a narrow two-story house with 
the remnant of a garden beside and behind it. Lowly 
as it was, it was the first dwelling of the holy Founder 
and his companions in the Eternal City, and the small 
oratory was their first church in Rome. Paul of the 
Cross named it the Hospice of the Most Holy Cru- 
cifix; and the first letter of his which we find dated 
from the spot is of February 15, 1766. 

Father Paul had often heard, through his friends 
the Angelettis of Ceccano and Rome, of a most dis- 
tinguished and pious Prince of the Church, Cardinal 
Lorenzo Ganganelli, a religious of the Order of Con- 
yentuals attached to the church of the Holy Apostles 
in Rome. While Father Paul was in the city, during 
the year 1766, Monsignor Carlo Angeletti took him to 
call upon the Cardinal, and the venerable Founder was 
so charmed with the affability and evident holiness of 
His Eminence, that, as they were leaving the palace, 
he exclaimed to Angeletti: “Oh, what a man! Oh, 
what a Pope he would make!” And some time later, 
Father Paul being ill in bed at the Hospice, and the 
Cardinal coming in to visit him, the 1 itter with great 
kindness, suggested that he would like to be able to 
do something for the Congregation of the Passion. A 
sudden, warm flush spread over the face of the Saint, 
and he answered with lively animation: “The time 
will come when your Eminence will be able to do a 
great deal for us. And you will do it, too.” Ina 
subsequent audience granted him by the Cardinal, 
Father Paul predicted to him that he was to be the 
next Pope. Ganganelli laughed at the announcement 
and answered graciously: “Ah, Father Paul, we should 
all like to arrange these matters according as they 
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suit us.” But Father Paul repeated his word to ty 
Angeletti family: “Don’t think that Ganganelli is go. 
ing to stop where he is: he is going up higher.” } 
fore long they were to see the fulfillment of ty 
prophecy. 


LD as he was, and always ailing, Paul of th 
Cross could not be satisfied to withdraw fron 
the field of missions. To that he felt tha 

was called, and he desired for himself and his B | 
that they should be trumpets incessantly proclaiming 
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to the world at large how much Our Blessed Redeemer 
deigned to do and to suffer for the salvation of man- 
kind. “Our preaching is to be the trumpet,” he was 
wont to say, “wherewith we announce to all men how 
much Jesus has done and suffered for the love of us; 
most of us live our lives wholly forgetful of these 
things, a fact that should draw inconsolable tears from 
our eyes, and it is also the cause for which iniquity 
abounds in the world.” That trumpet of the spoken 
word had always stirred and thrilled the speaker, too, 
and the time never came when he could stand on the 
platform without vibrating, soul and body equally en- 
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ergized, to the living force of the truths he proclaimed; 
but weak, bent, and physically crippled, his sons 
feared that the effort was growing to be almost be- 
yond his strength. One of the campaigns of his latter 
life was at Caprarola and, possibly at about the same 
time, he made the other of Magliano Sabina in the 
neighboring district. 

He realized, however, that his day was drawing 
toward evening, and he thus desired to visit those of 
! his sons whom he had not seen for some time. He 
wrote in advance to announce his coming. “As I es- 
teem that I am near death by reason of my infirmities 
and decrepit age, I have resolved in Domino to come 
and make my last farewell and embrace my dearest 
brothers who are in the Retreats of the Campagna.” 
Whether it was in the course of this visitation, or be- 
cause the affairs of the community required his pres- 
eae, the Saint went to Terracina in December, 1766, 
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and remained there until the Spring. It was no doubt 
during this long stay in the Retreat of Our Lady of 
Seven Sorrows, grafted upon the ruins of the imperial 
palace of Galba, that the servant of God performed 
those many miraculous cures which he is reported to 
have wrought at Terracina. 

In April, by way of Ceccano and Rome, Father 
Paul travelled northward, directing his course to S. 
Angelo. These long journeys, which had always ex- 
hausted him, now almost killed him outright. Once, 
when he was a young man at Orbetello, Field Marshal 
Garma of the Spanish army had said to him: “Father 
Paul, you take long journeys, without any regard to 
the weather or fatigue, and you may be able to stand 
itnow; but you will pay up for it all when you get 
der.” The Saint was paying in full. He reached 
8. Angelo worn out, and was compelled to go to bed 
and to stay there in cruel torment—fever, rheumatism, 


sciatica, all his old enemies of the wet and the cold, 
torturing him anew. His patience, courage, serenity, in 
these long, tedious illnesses, and his perfect, abso- 
lute conformity with the Will of God, lifted him up, 
even above his own sufferings. 


HE entire year 1768 was spent at S. Angelo, and 
only by correspondence was the Saint in touch 
with the outer world, and with the many and 

varied interests which habitually occupied him. “My 
many infirmities,” he wrote, “prevent me from doing 
that which I would wish.” But he was by no means 
idle; for he employed his time incessantly in the 
service of God and in the welfare of the Congregation. 
He was much pleased that a Retreat was opened at 
Corneto in the year 1769, under the title of Our Lady 
of Dolors, for he had always had a predilection for 
the little city on the hill, and he hoped that his sons 
would reap abundant spiritual fruit, especially among 
the poor herdsmen and shepherds on the vast plains 
which lie between Corneto and the sea-coast. He knew 
well how ignorant and neglected the latter are apt to be. 
Several times during the course of his long life, 
he had occasion to grieve for the decease of a Pope, 
and his sorrow was very keen when his good friend 
Carlo Rezzonico, a protector of the early days, passed 
to his reward in the death of Clement XIII. This oc- 
curred on February 2, 1769; but his thought leaped 
forward, no doubt prophetically illuminated, to the 
hope that Cardinal Lorenzo Ganganelli would be his 
successor. “I placed the hearts of the Cardinals in 
the Blood of Jesus,” he said after celebrating Holy 
Mass, “but, oh! how that of Ganganelli shone among 
the others!” Three months elapsed without election 
and the venerable Father was obliged to turn his at- 
tention from the Conclave to the General Chapter 
which was due in the Congregation on May 9. He 
earnestly desired to withdraw from office and to go 
back to the Novitiate at Argentaro. He declared that 
he was incapable of governing the Congregation, and 
that his age had made the burden of responsibility too 
heavy for his shoulders. But he was compelled to con- 
tinue in office. He remained at S. Angelo, as his 
health seemed to require tranquility and seclusion. 
Meanwhile the Conclave was sitting in Rome, and 
day after day the venerable Father inquired how the 
election was going; but every evening the Romans, 
assembled on the square of S. Peter’s, saw the smoke 
of the burned ballots going up, the signal that no de- 
cision had been reached. Signor Romano Tedeschi, 
came to visit the Saint, and when he was leaving, 
Father Paul apostrophized him with joyous anima- 
tion: “You live at Ronciglione, where the couriers 
from Rome pass. If you hear that Ganganelli has been 
elected, send me a sedan chair quickly for I want to 
go and kiss his feet.” He did not have long to wait. 
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ANGANELLI was elected on May 23, 1769, 
GY assuming the name Clement XIV, and on the 
24th the faithful Tedeschi arrived at S. Angelo 
with a traveling chair, and with his men set out carry- 
ing the invalid Father to Ronciglione early on the 
morning of the 25th. At the same time the Pontiff re- 
membered with affectionate warmth the aged religious 
who had predicted to him with so much certainty that 
he would be the next Pope. “You will see,” he said to 
Monsignor Carlo Angeletti who had become his 
Chamberlain, “Father Paul will come to Rome directly 
now.” But Angeletti objected that Father Paul was so 
old and so infirm that he could scarcely move. ‘Never 
mind that,” replied the Pontiff, “you will see that he 
will come just the same.” 


ND in fact, almost immediately, the request 
came from the Hospice that Father Paul was 
in Rome and begged permission to kiss the feet 

of His Holiness. Clement XIV must have smiled. He 


ordered that one of the palace carriages should call 
for the venerable Father and bring him to the Vatican 
on the following day, and Paul of the Cross, gazing 
through the window of the state coach, could not but 
recall the far different circumstances in which he had 
trodden those same streets in earlier days. 


The Holy Father received his venerable visitor 
with the greatest kindness. Speaking aside to his 
companion, he told him that he had a letter of Father 
Paul, addressed to him, which he always wore upon 
his person as arelic. “And I took it into the Conclave 
with me, too,” he added. The Saint, beholding the 
benevolence of the Sovereign Pontiff, lost no time in 
presenting to him a request for a further Approbation 
of the Institute of the Passion as a Congregation with 
simple vows, and for the granting to it of all the graces 
and privileges enjoyed by other Congregations of the 
same standing. 

Clement XIV deputed two wise and learned prel- 
ates to examine the Rules and report to him con- 
cerning them, and Father Paul remained in Rome 
awaiting their decision. For forty days the exam- 
iners studied and discussed the matter submitted to 
them, going in person to confer with Father Paul 
whenever they desired to consult him upon any point. 
On one occasion, they asked him what he wished them 
to state in regard to a certain question. “His Holi- 
ness has appointed you gentlemen examiners, “the 
Saint humbly replied. “God will give you light accord- 
ingly; whatever you do will be satisfactory to me.” 
On going from his presence, De Zelada said to Gar- 
ampi: “Friend, that Father is so humble, I think he 
must really be a Saint.” 

The two Monsignori again called at the Hospice 
and laid their opinion before Paul of the Cross. 
“Father Paul,” one of them said to him, “the Prior is 
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inclined to think there might be a slight mitigation ip 
regard to one or two minor matters.” “And who is the 
Prior?” the aged Founder inquired with quaint dig. 
nity. “His Holiness the Pope.” Instantly the word 
of submission came back. “Whatever Our Lord Pope 
wishes, shall be done.” 


N the course of an audience granted him by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Father Paul spoke of his in. 
tention to go and visit the famous Madonna of §. 

Luke at S. Maria Maggiore, to thank Our Blessed Lady 
for all the graces she had deigned to grant him, espe. 
cially for the establishment of the Congregation, and 
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THE FAMOUS MADONNA OF ST. LUKE 


for the latter favors vouchsafed to it. Fifty years ago, 
with that precious manuscript of the Rule against his 
breast, he knelt at the feet of the ancient, sad-eyed Ma- 
donna which centuries of worship has covered with 
blazing jewels, and there, at her feet, he made the vow 
to labor all his life long to re-awaken in human hearts 
the remembrance of the Passion of her Son, and to 
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gather companions that they might labor with him in 
the same holy toil. 

Clement XIV bore in mind these devout effusions 
of the venerable Father, and on the Eve of the Feast 
of the Assumption, sent his confessor, the Father 
Master Sangiorgio, to the Hospice to tell Father Paul 
that he could go and thank Our Blessed Lady on the 
morrow as his pious desires were about to be ful- 
filled. It was with a full heart indeed that the Saint 
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went on the following morning to offer his thanks- 


giving at the shrine of the Madonna. He assisted at 
the Pontifical Office and High Mass, standing almost 
continuously. Just three months later, on November 
15, the Brief of confirmation was brought to the ven- 
erable Father at the Hospice. When the Founder 
went to return thanks to the Sovereign Pontiff, some 
of the ecclesiastics in attendance on His Holiness, 
took pleasure in teasing him by saying to the Holy 
Father that Father Paul was much put about to meet 


the expense of the Brief. Clement XIV smiled at the 
innocent jest: “Well,” he answered, “he had better 
exert himself, because it isn’t going to be only a Brief, 
it is going to be a Bull.” In fact on November 23rd a 
Prelate brought the document to the Hospice. 


NOTHER mark of the veneration of Clement 

XIV for the aged missionary had been publicly 

given that same autumn of 1769. Having de- 
termined to proclaim an extraordinary Jubilee, the 
Sovereign Pontiff expressed to the Cardinal Prince 
Colonna, Vicar General of Rome, that he wished 
Father Paul to be one of the preachers of the Jubilee. 
The Cardinal went in person to wait on the missionary 
and to signify to him the wish of the Holy Father. 
Father Paul protested that he could no longer give 
missions because he had grown deaf. “But you don’t 
need to hear, Father,” the Cardinal answered. “It is 
only necessary that your auditors should have good 
ears.” 


The Cardinal then proposed to him the choice of 
three of the Roman churches, and the lowly Saint 
again chose the smallest of the three, perhaps also 
because it bore a title of the Madonna, Our Lady of 
Consolation, but chiefly because it was in a poor and 
abject quarter. 


His Eminence did not approve the choice, and 
changed his plans, appointing Father Paul to one of 
the most ancient and historic of the churches dedicated 
to Our Blessed Lady in Rome, splendid old St. Maria 
in Trastevere, with its memories of Fons Oleii, of the 
Taberna Emeritoria and the marvelous mosaics to 
which Pietro Cavallini, the master of Giotto, attached 
his name. 


A few days before the opening of the mission, 
which was set for September 12, Father Paul was 
seized with fever, and it seemed as if he would not 
be able to give it; one of his sons, therefore, preached 
the first sermons, but no sooner was the Saint able to 
leave his bed, than he caused himself to be driven 
down to St. Maria, and to be assisted bodily up the 
steps of the platform. It caused a deep sensation in 
the audience to behold that Paul of the Cross could 
scarcely stand, and yet that he took his position with 
head and feet bare, his tall figure, in the long black 
habit, bent as he leaned heavily upon his staff. Born 
speaker, born missionary—if one may say it—the 
sound of his voice electrified himself as well as his 
hearers, and he forgot that he was old, broken and full 
of ills. He would leave the platform with sweat pour- 
ing down his face and body, and seek refuge in the 
coach which drove him away rapidly to the Hospice, 
for he was fearful of the enthusiasm and indiscreet 
devotion which his preaching called forth. But that 
real, abiding spiritual fruits of conversion and sancti- 
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fication followed his most eloquent exhortations, was 
clearly manifest. 

A Roman Princess of the highest rank was so 
moved by the sermons on the Passion that she resolved 
to give herself wholly to a life of prayer and penance, 
and lived henceforth in her palace in such retirement 
that the ill-natured asserted she had lost her mind. 
Father Paul was deeply touched at the generosity of 
this soul, and at her complete renunciation of the 
world and of pleasure; and answered those who spoke 
of the Princess to him that he earnestly wished there 
were more insane in the manner that she was. 


regarding the success of Father Paul’s misssion. 

Had the sermon gone off well? Was the 
preacher not too tired And he rejoiced at all the good 
tidings brought to him. “Just leave it to him... . just 
leave it to him... .” he kept repeating with the pride 
of a father. Thus, under the close watch and protec- 
tion of the Vicar of Christ, and in one of the most 
venerable of the churches of Our Blessed Lady in 
the Eternal City, Paul of the Cross ended his long 
and abundantly fruitful ministry of the spoken word. 
When he came down for the last time from the plat- 
form of St. Maria in Trastevere, he had finished his 
day as a missionary. 

He would have preferred to go back to S. An- 
gelo. In this intention of withdrawing from the great 
metropolis, the Saint, for the last time, made the visit 
of the Seven Churches, offering his devotions with par- 
ticular fervor at the basilica and tomb of his patron 
St. Paul, and at the spot of his martyrdom, the Abbey 
of Tre Fontane, and in the month of October, he pre- 
pared to leave the city. But the Sovereign Pontiff 
was chagrined and distressed when he learned that 
Paul of the Cross was thinking of going back to S. 
Angelo. “I know what you will do at your Retreat 
of S. Angelo: you will pray for yourself, for us, for 
the whole Church. And you can do the same, in fact 
you can do it much better, here in Rome.” Paul of 
the Cross bowed his head. When Father Paul came 
to him again a few days before Christmas, the Pope 
addressed him cheerfully and cordially: “Well, Father 
Paul, since you gave in so readily to the wish of the 
Cardinal Vicar, and to Ours, to keep you in Rome, it 
is only fair that we should see about providing you 
with a house to live in here. It is only fitting! Just 
give us a little time.” 


> evening the Sovereign Pontiff inquired 


T was while Paul of the Cross was in residence 
at the Hospice, that he was one day invited to 
dine with the Frattini family, and there met 

one of their friends, a priest who had lost his sight, 
and who was in profound affliction because he could 
no longer celebrate Mass. This ecclesiastic was well 
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known in Rome, where he lived and died in the repute 
of holiness. He was intensely happy to find him- 
self in the company of Father Paul, of whom he had 
heard so much, and it is not impossible that Antonio 
Frattini had arranged the meeting purposely in order 
that Paul of the Cross might intercede for the af- 
flicted priest. 

After the introduction, when Father Paul placed 
his arms around the other as though he were a beloved 
friend, the two venerable, aged men sat for a while 
conversing together, until, quite suddenly, the blind 
priest threw himself on his knees, weeping most bit- 
terly, and implored Father Paul to bless him and to 
pray for him, for his heart was broken that he could 
no longer celebrate Holy Mass. Paul of the Cross 
rose to his feet, troubled, moved profoundly by this 
sorrow which he understood so well. He placed his 
hands upon the poor head bowed before him, and 
spoke earnestly and strongly, staunch words of ory 
fort. ‘You will celebrate Holy Mass again, Fathe 
Yes, you will.” And the warm flush that sometimes 
overspread his face in hours of high emotion or of 
forceful inspiration, kindled its shining light there 
now. “In honor of the most Blessed Trinity, and of 
our Holy Immaculate Mother, you will be able to say 
Mass again.” 

The grieving man rose to his feet, certain as if 
an angel had spoken to him. The very next morning 
he made his way to the church of S. Roch in the 
Ripetta, where he had been wont to celebrate, and 
entering the sacristy said that he desired to say Mass. 
The sacristan looked at him in amazement. “Can 
your Reverence see?” “God will provide,” the blind 
man answered him. Either to try his sight or inadvert- 
ently in confusion, the sacristan placed the Missal up- 
side down. The Father immediately perceived th 
fact and set it right and, as he did, he realized ay a 


he could see with the eye called the eye of the Canon, 
the left, which the priest is supposed to use chiefly 


when he comes to the Canon of the Mass. From that 
day on, he was able to offer the Holy Sacrifice with- 
out interruption until his death, though his vision not 
being perfect he was obliged to limit himself to say- 
ing the Mass of the Blessed Trinity, and the votive 
Mass of Our Lady. 

(To be continued) 


In our humaner moments we admit that certain 
rarer spirits read the riddle of the world more wisely 
than those who groan over its discomforts or who rail 
at its cruelties. We call the poets wise, because they 
love the very agencies that often work our ruin, the 
forces that operate in sea and air and sky. But are 
the saints not wiser How much more profoundly have 
they not interpreted these hard facts for us!—Introibo 
by Rev. Cornelius Clifford. 





The “If” of Father Matthias 


By Grace KEON 


OW because Father Peter had confidence in 
the young missionary, seeing in his face even 
greater kindness than is usual where kindness 
is the rule, he trusted him with Seng-Ye, the 

cripple, who never left the mission station unless ac- 

companied by one of the Fathers. 

“You will learn much from him,” said Father 
Peter. “He has a marvelous turn for chattering, and 
he will not use any English. But be careful—do not 
let him out of your sight.” 

Father Matthias looked his interest. 

‘What about Seng-Ye?” he asked. 

Father Peter weighed the question. 

“I’d rather not tell you—yet. We’ve had him at 

e-chuan, but nearly lost him there, so as Father 

Paul had to come back he thought it best to bring him 

with him. Sometimes the only way to avoid danger 

is to face it. We'll see.” 

“If I knew the language—” began Father Mat- 
thias. “These people—the crowds—” 

“It isn’t the language,” said Father Peter. “It’s 
you.” 

“I?” Father Matthias stared. 

“Yes. You look benevolent enough to be eighty— 
but even that doesn’t explain it. You didn’t expect to 
speak Chinese in four months—now, did you?” 

“But why shouldn’t—” 

“You think those tens and twenties of natives are 
waiting for you to know the language in order to be 
converted? They’re just wondering how you can look 
so much like without being.” 

Father Matthias burst into hearty laughter at this 

mingly enigmatic statement. His round face, his 
tather sallow skin—and more than either of these 

a certain slant to the fine black eyebrows over small, 
deepest black eyes, made him not unlike an Oriental 
in appearance. 

“They think I’m one of them?” he said. 

“They know you're not. Still, the resemblance 
makes them more friendly.” 

“Well, if it helps I’m glad,” laughed Father Mat- 
thias. “But don’t you wonder at my grumbling. I 
asked Chang-Ma for ink this morning and he handed 
me a knife. That’s the worst I’ve done yet... 
Now stop laughing long enough to give me the right 
inflection for these once more—to pray—to be sorry— 
to promise....” Father Matthias flipped open the Chi- 
hese grammar that he carried always. “If I knew the 
language better—” 

. “Why don’t you keep at it?” jibed Father Peter. 
‘How can you expect to do anything unless you study 
a little harder?” 


— 
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Perhaps it was because he was anxious to spare 
the gray-haired Chang-Ma, that Father Peter suggest- 
ed Seng-Ye as a substitute. This general and neces- 
sary and privileged factotum in the Father’s humble 
household had really come to the point where he tried 
to dodge Father Matthias—and he was never any too 
successful, for Father Matthias had keen vision. Shop- 
ping, hitherto, had meant for Chang-Ma an hour of 
glad delight—but if Father Matthias went along.... 
what then? It became endlessly tedious. It was not 
a shopping tour to the priest—it was the road to his 
work. He smiled at the people who met him with 
frowning faces until a smile answered him. He asked 
question after question. Chang-Ma did not want the 
children with them in the public market-place. Father 
Matthias wanted the children everywhere, and Chang- 
Ma’s respectful politeness was put to many a severe 
test. 

“Oh, IF I only had the language,” was the young 
man’s complaint, and there were a good many jokes 
made about Father Matthias’ “IF.” It didn’t matter 
an iota that he was making progress and breaking 
records in the task he had to accomplish. Every one 
he met was a “prospect,” to quote good American, and 
even Father Peter was more than usually interested 
in the effect this earnest young man was having on the 
congested districts of the straggling town. For Yao- 
chou was a good-sized place. It needed a strong gov- 
erning hand at times, and what Ouang-Li, the man- 
darin, lacked in this necessary strength was supplied 
by his chief adviser and counselor, Tong-Lo. 


UANG-LI had never shown any aversion to the 

work of the Christians nestling close to the 

foothills just outside the city proper. Unfor- 
tunately, they could not buy a foot of ground inside. 
Once Father Peter and Tong-Lo the mighty had 
crossed swords. A poor coolie has few rights among 
his four hundred million compatriots, but this poor 
coolie happened to be a Christian, and the priest of 
his faith appeared as his advocate in Ouang-Li’s court 
and blandly, skilfully, in excellent Chinese, appealed 
to Chinese justice. To save his face Ouang-Li’s ver- 
dict was given in favor of the coolie. There had been 
no sign of hostility then or since. The great man and 
his aide Tong-Lo were, as usual, affable and con- 
descending. But negotiations for a piece of ground in 
the heart of the town were broken off; the Chinese 
house used as a temporary catechumenate was sud- 
denly needed by its owner. And when Father Peter, 
by dint of much begging in Europe and America, 
finally got the money together to add a few feet to 
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those on which the two small church buildings now 
stood, he found that Ouang-Li owned them all, and 
would not sell. He could not defy the gods of his 
country, he told the priest in his smiling and uncon- 
cerned way. These buildings might interfere with 
feng-shui, the good spirits. 

So Father Peter made a school of the church. It 
was inconvenient, they were cramped and hampered, 
but the work went on. By dint of much knocking at 
heaven’s gate the power of Tong-Lo would at length 
be broken and all would yet be well. 

“Quang-Li isn’t so bad,” said Father Peter. “It’s 
that gem of a Tong-Lo. If he weren’t a Boxer chief 
when you were playing marbles in New Jersey, Father 
Matthias, then I’m a poor guesser. Should the gods 
of China call Tong-Lo home to his place among them, 
OQuang-Li and I would get along like a house afire.” 

“Meanwhile,” remarked Father Matthias. “The 
school—” 

“Exactly,” said Father Peter. “Just at present 
you're doing a whole lot for the school. But be careful 
of yourself and, because you are strong, of little Seng- 
Ye. Tong-Lo is no gentleman.” 

Father Matthias extended one healthy, muscular 
arm. 

“T think I can take care of Tong-Lo,” he said. 
“Tf I knew the language better—” 

“That’s one language Tong-Lo, the wily, wouldn’t 
understand,” laughed Peter. “How many plans hang 
on this ‘If’ of yours?” 

“But this ‘If’ is my little wagon, hitched to a 
star,” grinned Father Matthias. “I’ve got a hunch 
that something’s going to break—” 

“Tf it’s not your neck, then I’m thankful,” said 
Father Peter. 

The following afternoon Father Matthias and 
Seng-Ye went out and into the town, where the priest 
had made so many friends. They walked slowly, for 
the boy’s lame foot did not allow them to make much 
speed. Past the coolies trotting with heavy baskets 
swung on poles across their shoulders; past the shops 
with their gossiping owners; past a great lady in her 
sedan chair, carried by four bearers, showing that she 
was the mother of sons. Seng-Ye talked and Father 
Matthias listened. First it was a tale of the great god- 
dess Kwan-yin, mother of mercy; of the good-natured 
kitchen god, before whom was placed, each morning, 
fresh rice and water, and a little stick of incense 
lighted that the day might be fortunate. Once they 
made room for a funeral, with a coolie scattering 
spirit money, so that it would pay the dead man’s way 
to the land of the gods. All these things Father Mat- 
thias had heard before, but he listened eagerly. Then 
they turned from the town and out to the long and tree- 
sheltered road that led to the mountain-top, where the 
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White Palace of Ouang-Li had been built for the great 
lady who was his bride. They found a pleasant seat 
on a flat rock beneath a lovely willow, and here little 
Seng-Ye began the story in his own quaint way. 

“There are many sons in the house of Ouang-Li,” 
he chattered; “and the Pale Lady, who is the mother, 
looks down upon the mountain, but never touches her 
foot to its paths. She stays in one place; like the 
mountain she moves not, and yet she is the mistress 
of all. She seldom speaks save when she orders or 
commands. And once, drawn upward, though the way 
is forbidden, and my foot holds me—once I saw her. 
From far off, because one dare not approach near the 
White Palace. She is very beautiful, like snow, and 
she lies in her chair, and there is much medicine of 
the Chinese wise men about her which the Pale Lady 
never drinks.” 


ATHER Matthias wondered how much of » 
was truth, and how much rumor. Already it 
sounded like a tale that is told by the story- 

tellers on the street corners. So it would be. 


“It is Tong-Lo’s fault that the Pale Lady lies in 
one place,” went on Seng-Ye. “Ouang-Li, the lord, 
many moons ago saw her in Peking, but she would 
have naught of him. So he came home to the province 
and built the White Palace, and sent Tong-Lo, who 
bargained with the Pale Lady’s father, and brought 
her back with him. Once, only once, since then, has 
she come down from the White Palace. No one knows 
why, no one knows when. But Tong-Lo followed and 
she went back; and since then she lies in the sun and 
smiles not. But some day the power of Tong-Lo, the 
evil, shall be broken. One will break it who is now hid- 
den, and all shall live in peace.” 


Indeed a romance of old China, thought Fatt 
Matthias, his interest in the boy beside him, rather 
than the tale. Just a whimsy ‘of the natives, to light 
the gray mist of a dull existence, capable of full ex- 
planation when shorn of the mysterious air which 
surrounded it because it was of the mountains and far 
removed from their drab lives. In a hundred years 
Ouang-Li would hardly be a name in the records of 
this country. But in the villages he and his Pale Lady 
would live, and Tong-Lo would be the dragon of their 
unhappiness. What absorbed him most, though he 
was so new to China, was the contrast that existed 
between Seng-Ye and the children who usually crowd 
ed about him; between Seng-Ye and Chang-Ma, the 
servant. Seng-Ye smiled loftily, but kindly; and none 
came nearer him than he allowed. Chang-Ma could 
not command such respect as that. The boy’s oval face 
was very gentle; most singular of all, the slanting 
liquid eyes were a rare, bright blue. And his air held 
an aloofness that made itself felt. 
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‘Tong-Lo is evil,” he continued musingly. “It is 
Tong-Lo who fights the Fathers. Are you not a wise 
man? Can you not say how he shall go forever from 
this province ?” 

“In my country I would know,” said Father Mat- 
thias, matching the boy’s gravity by equal reserve. 
“In yours I am helpless.” 

“When he goes Ouang-Li will build the school,” 
said Seng-Ye. 


‘Meanwhile it is late, and we have a walk before 
us,” said Father Matthias, rising suddenly, remember- 
ing Father Peter’s word of caution. He mentioned 
the story of the Pale Lady to the old priest later. 

“Well . . there are all sorts of tales about the 
wife of Ouang-Li,” said Father Peter. “Romances, 
with a little thread of truth— We’ll never hear the 
story. No one goes up the path to the mountains. 
There are no Christians in his household. The poor 

men of China!” A look of sadness crept over his 
ace. “With a school in the town and a dispensary. . 
with nuns .... we could give them some aid. Now—” 
He did not finish. 


S time went on Seng-Ye made Father Matthias 
his very own. The missionary did not waste a 
moment. He had begun to hear confessions in 
Chinese, and he was to preach his first real sermon 
during g the month of November. After that—well, he 
would probably spend Christmas fifty miles away, 
for a grave delegation from Yang-you had waited on 
Father Peter, begging for a priest. Yes, they had a 
good catechist—none better than Mark Fou, but they 
were growing and they needed a missionary “all for 
themselves.” There was a small chapel, already built, 
and there was ground, and they would give all their 
me to the making of a house.... - 
“IT hate to go until I see that school opened here,” 
said Father Matthias, in his joking way. “But when 
can I start?” 


“At the beginning of December,” answered Fa- 
ther Peter. He made him known to the patient Chris- 
tians, and they knelt before him and touched their 
foreheads to his hands. 

“The dialect is a little different—but Mark Fou 
isa tower of strength. There are a hundred Christians 
and three hundred catechumens. Fervent people. And 
about one hundred thousand pagans.” Father Peter 
sighed. “I don’t know what to do. There are twenty 
settlements just as badly off as this one—only waiting 
for priests to develop a magnificent Christianity. As 
itis, you will have the work of ten on your shoulders, 
for there is the mission of Tsa-sze thirty miles on the 
other side of you—Mark Fou will have to spend most 
of his time there after you get settled—and twenty 
miles beyond that is Ying-pa, with eighteen Chris- 
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tians. A catechist there would mean two hundred 
Christians in a year and five hundred more every 
year that follows. Would to God we had priests. Or 
money to pay catechists! Think of it! Just for the lack 
of a few dollars!” 

Father Matthias’ face was glowing. 

“But since we haven’t, we'll make believe each 
one has the strength of twenty,” he said. “I’m only 
too anxious to start. IF I knew the language better—” 

Oh, this absurd Father Matthias! Father Peter 
laughed. 


“What would you do this minute if you knew the 
language better?” he asked indulgently. 

“According to Seng-Ye I should invite Tong-Lo 
out to mortal combat.” 

“Um! Have you met Tong-Lo?” 

“Not yet,” answered Father Matthias airily. 
“Could I not call on Lord Ouang-Li some day?” 

Father Peter shook his head. 


“You'll never see the inside of the White Palace— 
it’s as impregnable as the Forbidden City once was.” 

“Tf my calling were adventure, and not souls—” 

“Ah! Then you might risk your life.” 

“But it disturbs my American spirit to leave a tale 
“That’s all 
Seng-Ye! He’s a fine little chap, 


unfinished,” went on Father Matthias. 
Seng-Ye’s fault. 
isn’t he?” 

“He is much attached to you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you care to take him to Yang-you when 
you start? Seng-Ye is capable of catechetical work 
now, and Mark Fou could then go — on to Tsa- 
sze, as he is longing to do.” 


“Really! You mean I could have Seng-Ye?” 

“Yes,” Father Peter fingered the crucifix he was 
holding. “Seng-Ye has—a story, as you may have 
surmised. They do not care to keep the blind or crip- 
pled children . . . . and Seng-Ye will always be a 
cripple. He was born so. I shall send him to you 
secretly. He will be safe—at least until his where- 
abouts are again discovered.” 

“But why—” began Father Matthias. 

“You'll have it all before you start. The story is 
too long now. The hand of Tong-Lo reached out even 
to Tse-chuan—so I brought him back here. I have 
an impression that Tong-Lo fears me. I hope so.” 

“It is Tong-Lo, then?” 

“It is Tong-Lo all the time.” 

“Trouble ?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Good,” said Father Matthias, and his eyes 
twinkled. “I’m only a new member of a very old 
country, looking for it. Troubles help to acclimatize 
one—that’s why you think in Chinese instead of good 
American.” 
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HAT afternoon Seng-Ye’s face was gloomy when 
he joined Father Matthias for their little walk 
through the big town—his catechumenate, Fa- 

ther Peter called it. Father Matthias talked so kindly to 
the children, saluted the grown folk so civilly, paus- 
ing every once in a while to hand out a gay picture to 
those who were asking questions about this new faith 
—pictures of the Holy Mother, on the reverse of 
which were printed, in the Chinese characters, short 
prayers or a Christian belief. Father Peter had well 
named it. People had come to look for him, to expect 
him, and to like him, this smiling young man who so 
closely resembled one of themselves. Seng-Ye, how- 
ever, had seen and heard the delegation from Yang-you, 
and his heart was heavy within him. Nor could Father 
Matthias help him. Many things might arise during 
the ensuing month to prevent the carrying out of 
Father Peter’s plan and Father Matthias did not be- 
lieve in raising hopes and then dashing them down. 
Nor did they linger today on the tempting path that 
skirted the foot of the great mountain. Seng-Ye, the 
voluble, was too silent—Father Matthias’ thoughts 
were too occupied. And so they turned back again 
and reached the outskirts of the town. It was growing 
dusk. A star twinkled in the heavens. 


Then from the road, where it had been crouching, 
a gray and shapeless bundle, there darted up the form 


of a native and a hand was laid on the priest’s arm. 

“Keep on walking, my boy. Go home. Go to 
Father Peter.” 

Seng-Ye obeyed. There was a sharp note in the 
priest’s voice—an unusual rote. But when he reached 
the nearest tree, the boy slipped quickly behind its 
broad trunk and waited. 

“T am to take you with me,” said the native in a 
low tone. “The Stranger who looks like one of us. 
Gossip, which runs like flame, has brought news of 
you. Will you trust yourself to my guidance?” 

Father Matthias glanced at the hand on his arm, 
and thought of Father Peter’s warning. A long, slen- 
der hand, delicately cared for. 

“There is need?” 


“T was to say this: A dying Christian wants her 
own priest. Do you go my way?” 

“No priest can refuse such a request, though 
Death lurked in every shadow,” said Father Matthias 
gravely. “Could you not come in daylight? And why 
this secrecy?” 

“There is danger. To you more than to her. And 
to me—to us all.” The bent form straightened, and 
Father Matthias saw a young face beneath the gray 
hood. “I promised. She said you would not refuse. 
Is that true? If Tong-Lo sees—or hears—” 


“Tong-Lo!” Father Matthias felt a curious tingle 
along his spine. “I am not afraid of Tong-Lo,” he 
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added contemptuously. “Tong-Lo can hurt the body, 
He cannot hurt the soul.” 

“But those are: her words,” he said. “You have 
spoken her words. Man of God, come with me!” 


“Show me the way,” said Father Matthias. 


Seng-Ye, crouching behind the tree, watched and 
waited—saw them turn—and followed—and then, 
while the boy’s heart thrilled with fear to note it—out 
upon the mountain road that led to the White Palace, 
He watched, the breath coming so fast that it broke 
in sobs in his throat. Then he limped back to the 
mission station, a white and shaken Seng-Ye, who 
threw himself headlong into Father Peter’s arms. And 
this outburst was so unusual that the missionary was 
greatly alarmed. 

“Father Mat-Su is gone,” sobbed Seng-Ye. 

“But no harm can happen to him,” said Father 
Peter, with an assumption of easiness he was far from 
feeling. : a 

“He’s gone,” repeated the boy. “Some o 
stopped him, spoke to him—and he went away.” 

“Why not? A Christian in trouble—” 

“What Christian at the White Palace of Ouang. 
Li?” demanded Seng-Ye. “None. Only Tong-Lo.” 

“Don’t you worry,” consoled Father Peter, “we 
know how to look after Father Mat-Su. Don’t you 
think about it any more.” But he called Father Paul 
aside in a few moments. Father Matthias gone to the 
White Palace? What could have taken him? Whose 
plan? Could Tong-Lo—? But that was impossible! 
Still, Father Peter could not be sure. Who knew the 
workings of that evil mind? Uneasily both priests 
decided to wait. If Father Matthias were not back at 
a certain time they would go to the White Palace 
after him. “He is beloved in the town,” said Father 
Paul. “We will create such an uproar that they wij 
be glad to give him back to us.” No uproar co 
make amends if anything happened to Faucher Mat-Su. 


EANWHILE Father Matthias, not at all easy 
in mind, walked behind his guide. He was 
aware that Father Peter would be worried about 
him, and he had no idea that Seng-Ye had seen any- 
thing. He felt that in a very short while the whole 
mission would be aroused and anxious. Yet he could 
not postpone his going until he notified the older 
priest; there seemed too much urgency here for that. 
Higher and higher the road led them, nearer and nearer 
they approached the White Palace, reaching at last 
the shadows of the great trees standing like sentinels 
before it. In their shelter Father Matthias felt his 
hand caught sharply and he was pulled to the ground. 
His dark coat and the gray tunic of his companion 
made shapeless shadows. And the boy’s lips were 
placed close to his ear. 
“Now it is the waiting-time. We are to fail or 
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win-—-should my brothers overcome by skill and 
strength the cunning of Tong-Lo, we need fear naught. 
Should they be overcome—well, thou wilt go to her, 
though the house of Ouang-Li perish.” 

There was something in the words that made Fa- 
ther Matthias quiver with excitement. The conviction 
had been growing on him that he was fast asleep— 
and that he must soon awaken! Astonishing how real 
a dream could be! They remained crouched there, it 
seemed to the priest, a very long time. His limbs 
were cramped; sharp pains were shooting over his 
feet, stinging him like the pricking of knives. And 
then the touch on his arm tightened and he lay still, 
hardly daring to breathe. There was the brightness 
of torches and a lantern. A tall form stood on the top 
step of the three that led in to the White Palace—a 
tall, slim, richly-clad form. It stood so a full five 
seconds. Two men, guards or servants, held what was 

ridently their accustomed places, a pace behind him. 
é waved his hand at them with a muttered word. 
ne started back, the other turned back with him, and 
as he did so the youth gripped Father Matthias’ hand 
more tightly still. Then very, very slowly the great 
Tong-Lo came down the steps, waving a gorgeous fan. 
Slowly he approached them. Both priest and youth 
seemed to stop breathing for the few seconds it took 
him to pass. Even when the dusk swallowed him the 
youth did not move. Presently there came a shrill 
sound, the call of the meadow-lark. Twice it was re- 
peated. And then the youth sprang to his feet quickly, 
and sent an answering trill. He was exultant. 


“We are safe,” he whispered. “Much money 
bought the guard of Tong-Lo—and now my brothers 
have been successful. Come. Of those two men you 
saw, one is our friend. He will care for the other, and 
we, meanwhile, can go upon our errand.” He urged 

missionary out into the path and up the steps, 

rough a silent room over which hung the smell of 
incense, and to a door before which another youth 
stood. Both preceded Father Matthias, as the door 
was pushed aside, the hangings lifted, into a chamber 
tichly furnished with rarest rugs and beautiful dra- 
peries, lighted by soft lamps. In the center of all 
this luxury, reclining in a low chair, was a woman. 
Father Matthias, looking at her, knew this must be the 


Pale Lady. Both young men knelt before her in 
reverence, 


“We have brought him whom thy soul hath de 


sired,” said the one who had been Father Matthias’ 
guide, 


She raised languid eyes to the young priest’s face. 
They were blue, yes—blue as the heavens and bright 
as stars, though their owner’s face was wrinkled and 
wan.... blue as ....Oh, what a foolish thought! 

“And Tong-Lo ?” 


“He is safe. He will not disturb thee. The strong 


net did not miscarry and even now, enmeshed therein, 
he is in the cave we have dug in the side of the 
mountain, and there he shall stay with my brothers, 
thy sons, beloved, watching until Tong-Lo consents 
to make peace. Be at rest.” 

“No harm must come to the priest of the good 
God,” said the woman in such pure English that Fa- 
ther Matthias started. “You have sworn this to me.” 


“On our lives,” they repeated. “And, beloved,” 
added the youthful guide, “he might have been over- 
come, but not ere I first shed my blood for him.” 

A slow smile quivered across her lips. At sight 
of it both youths looked at each other, wondering— 
then bent their heads to her knee. 


“Thou hast rewarded us,” said the other. 
could serve much for the smile of our mother.” 

“Good children! Good boys! A mother’s blessing 
rest forever upon thy ways.” She made a little gesture, 
and they rose and left the missionary and his penitent 
together. 

“You are not Chinese?” said the priest. 


“T had—a Chinese father,” she answered. “My 
mother was a European and I was educated in a 
French convent.” Her breath came sharply, quickly, 
two spots glowed on her white cheeks. “Father, my 
confession. I am a Catholic. Please. It has been so 
long and I have been afraid .... afraid I could not 
keep Death away until— My sons are at the door. 
The way is safe ....” Her long thin hands clung 
together, her lips trembled. 

“We are not to think of anything but God just 
now,” said Father Matthias, gently. He saw great sor- 
row on this face. “First, I shall hear your confession. 
And then I shall go down once more and bring back 
a Holy Guest to you this night. Let us begin.” 


“We 


OR thirty years the Pale Lady had been living 
in the White Palace of Ouang-Li—since the 
day that saw the completion of the bargain 
between her father and her husband’s messenger, 
Tong-Lo. When that confession was finished, that ab- 
solution given, Father Matthias knelt in prayer. He 
felt as if God, in this most precious moment, had given 
him his accolade as a missionary—as if he had but 
just been called to his holy vocation, so great was the 
joy that filled him. And then he went out, with a 
brief word to the two watchers—and one remained, 
while the other accompanied him to the mission house. 
Father Peter met him and heard the joyous news. And 
while Father Paul went into the little chapel for the 
pyx, Father Matthias turned to his superior. 


“TI think I know Seng-Ye’s story,” he said. “There 
are many sons in the house of Ouang-Li, but one was 
cast aside? Is that it?” 


“Yes,” said Father Peter. 
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“Their eyes—none could help knowing it. Father 
Peter—I may tell her?” 


“If you think best.” 

And so Father Matthias went back again—a toil- 
some journey, but his feet seemed to have wings. Soon 
everything had been done that the Catholic priest 
could do for the soul of one who would, without doubt, 
as he saw, soon stand face to face with her eternal 
Judge. 

When all was ended he sat down beside her, and 
she talked. 

There were five sons in the household of Ouang- 
Li. One daughter had come—and died. And then the 
sixth son. Ouang-Li was lord, but Tong-Lo was 
Ouang-Li’s master, and Tong-Lo hated her because 
she was a Christian, because she would not sacrifice 
to the gods of China. At first Ouang-Li had promised 
that she could practice her faith in secret, but every 
evil that happened was credited by Tong-Lo to the 
Christian wife, until at last Ouang-Li was conquered. 

“The worst of all came when my smallest one 
was just three months old. One day I sat upon the 
brow of the hill, my baby upon my lap. All about me 
was the purple autumn bloom, the air was hazy and 
golden, the red leaves drifted down upon me.” Her 
voice grew thinner, like a tiny thread soon to be 
broken. “Above me the wild geese swam in the sky, 
wending their way to the south land. But my heart 
was heavy within me, for my son had been born a 
cripple. I could no longer conceal the little shrunken 
limb. He was all the more my own. Came Tong-Lo 
to Ouang-Li. Should the great house, with its five 
manly sons, bear a withered branch? 


“That night my baby was taken while I slept. 
Did I sleep? I know not—I have thought I was made 
to sleep. How could I sleep with fear heavy upon me? 

“Tt crazed me. I sought him, weeping. I wandered 
to the valley below .... I would not return without 
my child. Tong-Lo forced me back ... . without 
him .... Tong-Lo, who hated me. 


“T have no evil in my heart, but I rejoice that his 
day is over. We have waited for this chance. Ouang- 
Li has been called to Peking, and when he returns 
Tong-Lo will be far away. My sons will not spare his 
life else. They have sworn it. They have found their 
power. They know the sorrow he has caused—and 
of the little son for whom I mourn. It was they who 
told me of the Christianity when it began twelve years 
ago—but they were then too young to help me. And 
lately of you—whom Tong-Lo hates most bitterly as 
he hates all who are kind—of you who looked like 
one born to this old country. Ouang-Li cannot resist 
five who are of his own flesh, and with Tong-Lo gone 
he must seal the decree of banishment. Then all will go 
well with the Christianity, for my sons will befriend 


it because of me. They are not Christians—no. That 
grace I could not give them—but you will gain yoy 
heart’s desire for this night’s work, my Father.” 

“Not I, not I,” said Father Matthias. “I dig 
nothing.” A smile touched her mouth again. 

“You asked no questions; you feared no danger; 
you came. Think you my sons can forget?” 

“But you will tell them any priest would do the 
same?” he urged. “Any one in the Christianity?” 

“They know.” 

“And,” he hesitated. “Your little son, good ies 
Have you heard aught?” 

“Tong-Lo does not strike twice.” 

“Perhaps he struck but once—and failed.” 

Her hand went to her heart, her eyes dilated. 

“You must hear me patiently. And I can tell you 
very little. I only know your son did not die. The 
Fathers have kept him all this while. He has your 
face, your eyes—they call him Seng-Ye. And he 
a Christian.” y 

She started like one stricken.’ Then, as she grasped 
his meaning, her lids drooped and tears gushed from 
beneath them. 

“God is too good, God is too good,” she whis- 
pered. 

“To-morrow, very early, we shall have bearers 
carry your son up here and you may look upon him. 
And Father Peter will come and tell you all. When 
you see him your heart will speak.” 

“It speaks now,” said the mother. “It is speaking 
now. I know that your words are true.” 

* * * * * 


HE next day chairs were sent from the White 
Palace and the Fathers and Seng-Ye were car- 
ried in honor and state to the White Palace at 

the top of the mountain. Nor did Seng-Ye go wi 
Father Matthias to Yang-you—had he not found 
mother and his brothers—and was there not great 
work to be done for the Christianity at the foot of the 
hills? Cheerfully Father Matthias set out alone, and 
he was in the midst of his work a month later when 
news came that the Pale Lady had gone on to meet 
her Maker. 

With Tong-Lo’s disappearance—and he was glad 
enough to save his life, ’twas said—a place was {found 
for the school in the center of the town. And beside 
it there grew up, magically, a dispensary, where, 
presently, three nuns were established. Father Mat- 
thias came in from Yang-you when the dispensary, 
the pride of Father Peter’s heart, was opened. 

“You see,” he said, while Seng-Ye stood beside 
him, “if I knew the language better I could do some 
thing like this out at Yang-you! Ask Father Peter.” 

“The same little IF hitched to the same little 
star,” smiled Father Peter. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy 


A free-thinking non-Catholic friend of mine ridi- 
cules the idea of our bodies being raised from the dead. 
He says there is no scriptural warrant for such a doc- 
trine. Will you kindly inform me what we Catholics 


believe on this point and why? 

M. J. J., New York City 

The assertion of your non-Catholic friend shows 

0. extremes to which liberalism can lead a man. 

There is scarcely any doctrine of the Catholic faith 
so well or so clearly expressed in Holy Scripture. 

What do we believe concerning the resurrection 
of the dead? The Catholic doctrine is thus defined 
by the Fourth Lateran Council: all men will arise with 
the bodies that they now have, to be sentenced accord- 
ing to their works whether these shall have been good 
or evil. We must believe therefore: first, that all men 
will arise from the dead; secondly, that each man will 
atise with the body that he now has. 

And why do we believe this? Because—with all 
deference to your non-Catholic friend—it is incontro- 
vertibly proven from the Holy Scriptures. 

The Patriarch Job after having admonished his 
friends of their cruel comfort and after having de- 
scribed his sufferings, protests his belief in the resur- 
rection of the body in these words: For I know that my 

deemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out 

the earth. And I shall be clothed again with my 
skin, and in my flesh I shall see God. Whom I my- 
self shall see, and my eyes shall behold, and not an- 
other. (XIX, 25, 27.) 

The prophet Isaias in his canticle of thanksgiving 
for the deliverance of the Israelites asserts: Thy dead 
men shall live, my slain shall rise again: awake, and 
give praise, ye that dwell in the dust. (XXVI. 19.) 

The prophet Daniel in his description of the end 
of the world thus treats of the circumstance of the gen- 
eral Judgment: But at that time shall Michael rise up, 
the great prince, who standeth for the children of thy 
people: and a time shall come such as never was from 
the time that nations began even until that time. And 
at that time shall my people be saved, everyone that 
shall be found written in the book. And many (i. e. 
all) of those that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall 
awake: some unto life everlasting, and others unto re- 
proach, to see it always. (XII. 1, 2.) 

Need we recount the story of the seven brothers 
who were martyred in the presence of their mother? 


This glorious and heroic event is related in the seventh 
chapter of the second book of Maccabees. The first 
of these brave boys was brought before the wicked 
governor of Jerusalem, Philip, and because he would 
not break the law of God he was cruelly tortured; his 
tongue was cut out, the skin of his head was drawn 
off and his hands and feet were chopped off—while 
his mother and his six brothers looked on. In this 
manner the first and second brothers were killed. 
When the third was called he quickly put forth his 
tongue and courageously stretched out his hands and 
said with confidence: These I have from Heaven, but 
for the laws of God I now despise them because I hope 
to receive them again from Him. (Verse 11.) 

How strong this belief of the Jews was is evi- 
denced by the mother of these seven brothers. This 
woman beheld her seven sons slain in the space of 
one day and bore it with good courage for the hope 
she had in God, and she bravely exhorted each of 
them; and joining a man’s heart to a woman’s thought | 
she said to them: I know not how you were formed in 
my womb, for I neither gave you breath, nor soul, nor 
life, neither did I frame the limbs of everyone of you. 
But the Creator of the world, that formed the nativity 
of man, and that found out the origin of all, He will 
restore to you again in His mercy, both breath and life. 
(Verses 22, 23.) 


Belief in the resurrection of the body is clearly 
taught by our divine Lord, Jesus Christ. 


In His sermon on the Mount, He said: If thy 
right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee. For it is expedient for thee that one of thy 
members should perish rather than that thy whole 
body be cast into hell. (Matt. V, 29.) 

When He sent His Apostles to preach, He gave 
them certain admonitions among which was: And fear 
ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him that can destroy both 
soul and body in hell. (Matt. X, 28.) 


This teaching of our divine Lord was preached by 
the Apostles. Saint Paul in particular was an ardent 
propagator of it. He preached it before the Atheni- 
ans (Acts XVII, 31). He preached it before the gov- 
ernor Felix (Acts XXIV, 15, 21). In his first Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, Saint Paul tells them not to 
grieve for their dead even as others who have not 
hope, for the Lord Himself shall come down from 
heaven with commandment, and with the voice of an 
archangel, and with the trumpet of God; and the dead 
who are in Christ, shall rise first. Then we who are 
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alive, who are left, shall be taken up together with 
them in the clouds to meet Christ, into the air, and so 
shall be always with the Lord (IV, 15, 16). 


AN OBJECTION TO ABOVE 


For the sake of information, not argument, will 
you kindly advise me how the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body is reconciled with the teachings of 
Saint Paul, I Cor. XV, 40, to end? 

j. F. C., Erie, Pa. 

Poor Saint Paul! how ill has he been used by his 
critics! During his life he was accused of seducing 
the women whom he converted. Centuries later he 
was hailed as the first brave Protestant who withstood 
Saint Peter to his face. In our own times he has been 
lauded as the first newspaperman; his epistles—sh! 
this is a very modern discovery—were in reality a 
newspaper of which he was the editor and sole con- 
tributor. And now, alas! he is become the patron saint 
of modernism; forsooth a “reverent agnostic”--a gentle- 
man who ascribed to the Apostles’ Creed in order to 
become a Preacher, but who in his preaching and writ- 
ing very skilfully—exceedingly so!—denied all the 
doctrines he was supposed to believe. 

In answer to the objection stated above, we reply: 
first, Saint Paul’s disbelief must have been peculiar, 
for he was mocked in Athens and nearly dismembered 
in Jerusalem for preaching the resurrection of the 
body. Secondly, we invite our readers to study the 
fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
There they will find three arguments adduced by Saint 
Paul to prove the resurrection of men: first, the resur- 
rection of our divine Lord, “for if the dead rise not 
again, neither is Christ risen again” (verses 1-19); 
second, the efficacy of redemption, “as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive” (20-28) ; 
third, the sufferings of the faithful, “if (according to 
men) I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it 
profit me, if the dead rise not again” (29-34.) Then 
Saint Paul asks the question: How do the dead rise 
again, or with what manner of body shall they come? 
And he answers (35-end) in the same bodies that we 
now possess; it is the same seed that dies and after- 
wards is vivified. Men after the resurrection will differ 
according to the merits they have acquired in this life, 
“star differeth from star in glory.” But all will be en- 
dowed with wondrous powers—impassibility, clarity, 
agility, and subtility. “It is sown in corruption, it shall 
rise in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it shall 
rise in glory. It is sown in weakness, it shall rise in 
power. It is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spirit- 
ual body.” 


INTERESTING QUESTIONS 


Is a Catholic soldier allowed to kill in war times > 

Men flying in the air, did God prophesy this? 

We know a girl (Catholic) who married a non- 
Catholic by a Magistrate, it was gone over in the 
priest-house, but one year later she obtained a divorce 
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and now receives Holy Communion. We cannot under. 
stand this. 
P. A. N., Philadelphia, Pa, 


I. With regard to killing, whatever is lawful to 4 
non-Catholic soldier is lawful likewise to a Catholic 
soldier. 

II. Some modern Jewish commentators see 4 
prophecy of aviation in this text of the prophet Isaias: 
“Who are these, that fly as clouds, and as doves to 
their windows ?” (LX, 8.) It may be. 

III. The fact that the girl you mention receives 
Holy Communion is sufficient proof that she has been 
reconciled to God and the Church. Whenever sinners 
repent of their misdeeds and are absolved, they as 
well as the just can approach the sacraments. 


THE CruciFigeD THIEVES 
In looking through THE Sicn for November under 
the section “The Appeal of Jesus Crucified” I read, 
“Two thieves were crucified with Jesus—nailed to thy 
crosses, etc.’ I have never seen a picture where 
thieves were nailed; they are always shown tied to their 
crosses, and I have often wondered why. 
A. S. G., Washington, D. C. 


Whether the thieves, who were crucified with our 
divine Lord, were nailed or only tied to their crosses 
cannot be answered with certainty. The writer of the 
article to which you refer inclines to the view that the 
thieves were nailed; because when Saint Helena found 
the three crosses in Jerusalem she could not dis- 
tinguish that on which our Lord died from the other 
two—which would hardly have been the case if the 
three crosses were not in all respects like one an- 
other. Other authorities maintain that the thieves 
were only tied to their crosses, and they explain St. 
Helena’s difficulty in various ways. However, as we 
have already said, it is uncertain whether the thieves 
were nailed or only tied to their crosses. 


PRIVATE JUDGMENT § 
Can you give me the name of town in New Jerse 
in which the incident referred to (in editorial of Janu- 
ary SIGN, page 224) occurred? 
3. G. ©, Brie, Pa. 
The place referred to is Morristown. 


LucreTiA Borcia 

Is it true that Lucretia Borgia was the illegitimate 
daughter of Pope Alexander? J. A. C., Avoca, Pa. 

Lucretia Borgia was the illegitimate daughter of 
Rodrigo Borgia and Vanozza Catanei. Rodrigo Borgia 
afterwards became Pope Alexander VI. Much of what 
authors such as Victor Hugo have written about the 
Borgia family is untrue. 


Lay CARDINALS 
Are laymen created Cardinals? If so, do they 
belong to the Sacred College? J. A. C. Avoca, Pa. 
According to the present law of the Church lay- 
men cannot be created Cardinals. Canon 232, part 
first, states that the men to be elected to the Cardinal- 
ate must be at least in the Order of the Priesthood. 
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The Cross and the Spirit of Lent 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Passion for April, 1924) 


HE holy season of Lent is that time of the 
year when Mother Church publicly calls 
upon all her children to do penance. At its 
very threshold she places upon our brow the 

blessed ashes which remind us of the sobering truth 
that life is short and eternity never-ending; and dur- 
ing these days she exhorts us to hush the spirit of 
frivolity and pleasure and amusement in order to 
listen to the voice of the Son of God, “Do penance! do 
penance! or you shall all likewise perish.” 

“Do penance!” was our Divine Lord’s most con- 
stant exhortation. Why? Because only by penance 
can we atone for our sins. We have rebelled against 
God. Now we must try to repair the injury that we 

re done to Him. We have chosen to please our- 
@... rather than obey God. Now we must deny 
ourselves to prove that we love Him. We must deny 
ourselves, because self-denial strikes at the very root- 
cause of all sin, which is self-love in one form or an- 
other, and deny ourselves particularly in that thing 
which has caused us heretofore to offend the Divine 
Majesty. 

For the members of the Archconfraternity, this 
spirit of penance should be intensified and all-pervad- 
ing, because this is Passion-time, and uppermost in 
our minds is the thought that our sins have caused the 
sufferings and death of the Son of God. Each member 
should have selected from the beginning of Lent some 
form of penance or self-denial to practice during these 
days; and, we repeat, this penance should be deter- 
mined by our special needs. It should be personal 
and practical. 

7 If in the past we have been slothful in our re- 

ious duties, in saying our morning and evening 
prayers, in attending Holy Mass and the Sacraments, 
then our determined penance ought to aim directly at 
rooting up this vice of sloth by saying our prayers 
faithfully, by attending Mass daily, by receiving the 
Sacraments at least weekly, and, if possible, every 
day. If we have developed an altogether undue love 
of the good things of life, of its pleasures and amuse- 
ments, then our penance should be abstinence from 


these things. No sweets, no theatres, no movies, no 
dances during this Passion-time. If the past reveals 
that we have been guilty of sins of the tongue, our 
penance during Lent should be to guard and curb our 
speech, to replace vulgar or profane language with 
prayer, to cease speaking unkindly or unjustly about 
our neighbors, and to see and to speak of only the 
good things to be found in them. If we have allowed 
ourselves the sinful liberty of overindulgence in eat- 
ing or drinking, then let abstinence and rigorous fast 
be our penance during this holy season. 


All this is not going to be easy, for penance can- 
not be regarded as easy. Penance is bitter, serious 
work. But it should not be a gloomy, cheerless work. 
“When you fast,” said our Divine Lord, “do not be 
like the hypocrites,—sad.”” There is a vast difference 
between seriousness and gloom. The spirit of pen- 
ance is serious, because it springs from the sorrow felt 
for our sins that crucified the Son of God. But this 
sorrow should not deaden us or make us gloomy. 
Rather, like Magdalen’s, it ought to be converted 
into love and the desire to do something to prove our 
love. It should be a sorrow that clears our vision to 
the sublime purpose of our lives. 


Are we turning that sublime purpose of our lives 
into a blind, feverish chase after pleasures that only 
weary and enervate us unless we use them as God 
intends them to be used? Are we living only for the 
comforts and pleasures:of life that God has given to 
us instead of using them to draw closer to God Him- 
self? Are we making of the crucifixion of the Son of 
God “a mockery” to ourselves? Are we unwilling to 
try to live for God; to deny ourselves something for 
His love; to suffer something for Him Who suffered 
so much for us? These are the questions which Lent 
proposes for each one of us to face squarely and to 
answer sincerely. 


The members of the Archconfraternity are asked 
to pray during the month of April that our Crucified 
Savior may teach us all how to find joy in the penance 
that is done for His love: 
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_The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, originated by St. Paul of the Cross, is a canonically established 
society. It has been generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the dead. The only essential condi- 
tion for membership in it is to have one’s name registered. 
Jesus Christ Crucified. For its more efficient operation, hree degrees of membership have been instituted. First 
Degree Members say daily Five Our Fathers and Five Hail Marys in honor of the Five Wounds of Christ, and also 
make, morning and evening, an Offering of the Precious Blood. Second D 
Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the First Degree. Third Degree Members make fifteen Minutes 
Meditation daily on the Sacred Passion, besides performing ‘the works of the First and Second Degrees. 
Spiritual Activity of the Archconfraternity consists in a Crusade of Prayers and Good Works for the conversion of 
sinners, especially for the conversion of China, and for the welfare of the Passionist Missionaries in China. Please 
send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 


Its main purpose is to cultivate a personal devotion to 


egree Members make the Stations of the 
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St. Vincent de Paul and the Irish 


By Hucu F. Buiunt, LL. D. 


(Concluded) 


N April, 1650, Vincent wrote to the superior 
of the missionaries who had remained in 
Limerick: 


“We have been greatly edified by your letter, seeing 
there two excellent effects of the grace of God. One is that 
you have given yourselves to God to hold fast in the 
country where you are in the midst of dangers, preferring 
rather to expose yourselves to death than to be lacking in 
service to your neighbor; the other is that you devote 
yourselves to the preservation of your companions, sending 
them to France to put them out of danger. The spirit of 
martyrdom has pushed you to the first and prudence has 
moved you to do the second; and both follow the example 
of our Lord, Who, when He went to suffer the torment of 
death for the salvation of man, wished to guarantee that His 
disciples be preserved, saying: “Suffer them also to go and 
do not touch them.” It is thus you have used them as a 
true child of this true Father, to Whom I return endless 
thanks for having produced in you acts of a sovereign 
charity which is the summit of all the virtues. I beg Him 
to fill you with it, so that exercising it always and in all 
things you may pour it into the breasts of those who lack 
it. Since these other priests who are with you are in the 
same disposition to remain, whatever the danger of war 
or disease, we think they should be allowed to do so. 

How do we know what God wishes to bring out of this? 
Surely He does not give them in vain such a holy resolution. 
My God, how inscrutable are Thy judgments! Behold how, 
at the end of a mission, the most fruitful and most neces- 
sary perhaps that we have ever seen, Thou _ stoppest 
as it were the course of Thy mercies on this repentant city 
in order to crush down Thy hand upon it, adding to the 
horror of war the plague of sickness. But it is to harvest 
the souls that are well disposed and to gather the good 
grain into Thy eternal granaries. We adore Thy action, O 
Lord,” etc. 


The people needed all the strength of their holy 
faith for the ills that were to come upon them. A great 
contagion had spread through the country. Limerick 
was ravaged by it, and nearly eight thousand people 
had perished in that city alone. Among the victims 
was the Bishop’s brother who had exposed himself to 
the disease by visiting the sick to console them and 
look after their needs. The poor people bore the af- 
fliction not only with patience but even with peace and 
tranquility, saying that they would die happy since 
they had been freed of the heavy burden of their sins. 
Others declared that they would not bemoan their 
death since it had pleased God to send them the “holy 
fathers.” “It is thus,” says Abelly “they were termed 
the priests of the Mission.” Others in their sickness 
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asked only to share in the prayers of their confessors to 
whom they attributed their salvation. Sick and well, 
all showed their good dispositions. The good bishop 
could not keep back his tears. “Alas!” said he, “if 
Monsieur Vincent had never done anything else for 
the glory of God but the good he has done to these 
poor people, he ought to consider himself very happy.” 


RETON took the besieged city of Limerick, 
November 19, 1651. There was horrible retalia- 
tion upon the city that had defied him. Many of 

the citizens were put to death for their faith, an 
among them four of the leading citizens who on é 
casion testified how they had profited from the if 
structions and sermons of the mission and from the 
spiritual retreats made in the house of the missiona- 
ries. It is all like a page from the history of the early 
Christian martyrs. One of the victims, Thomas Strich, 
at the close of his retreat, had been elected Mayor. 
He took that occasion to declare himself as opposed 
to all the enemies of the Church. In receiving the 
keys of the city he first of all, at the advice of his 
confessor, placed them in the hands of the statue of 
our Blessed Lady while he begged her to take the 
city under her protection. He then made all the of- 
ficers of the city walk before him to the church where 
with much ceremony they gave expression to their 
faith. Then he addressed the people and urged them 
to serve God, the Church and the King, offering to 
give his own life for a cause so just. This offer w 
accepted by God. 

Some time later when the city was taken he with 
three others of the leaders, who by the way had made 
the retreat with him, were sentenced to death. Not 
only did they show constancy but even joy that they 
were chosen to die for the sake of religion. They put 
on their best clothes as a preparation for the scaffold, 
feeling that it was an occasion of joy rather than of 
sorrow. Before their execution they made an address 
to the people in words that drew tears from all, even 
from the heretics. They declared that they died for 
the Catholic faith, and encouraged all the Catholics 
to keep their faith and to suffer anything rather than 
be traitors to it. F 

F the three priests who had remained in Ireland 
to carry on the work of the missions, one of 
them died as a result of his labors. The other 

two priests remained at their post in Limerick during 
the pestilence and the siege, faithful to their duties. 
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When Limerick was taken by Ireton they decided to 
return to France knowing that their usefulness in Ire- 
land was at an end. They had been on the missions 
there six years. These two priests were Girard Brinn 
and Edmund Barry. 


After the taking of the city they made their 
escape from it and from the wrath of the persecutors, 
who would have put them to death because they were 
priests, together with one hundred or one hundred and 


© twenty priests and religious who disguised themselves 
) and took their place among the Irish soldiers, who by 


capitulating had obtained the right of retreat. As they 
knew that there would be no quarter for priests if 
they were discovered they spent the night before in 


+ making preparations for death, but happily their iden- 


tity was not suspected and they escaped. 


The two friends separated. Father Brinn went 

h the Vicar General of Cashel; Father Barry to the 
mountains where a kind woman hid him for the space 
of two months, at the end of which time he succeeded 
in boarding a freighter for Nantes. The joy of Vincent 
was great, for he had every reason to fear that the 
zealous missionaries had been put to death. A lay 
brother of the Congregation had perished in Ireland, 
Thaddeus Lye, who was massacred under the very 
eyes of his mother. The brutal soldiers cut off his 
hands and feet and then crushed in his skull. The 
blood of a child of St. Vincent had watered the soil of 
Ireland. 


That wonderful episode in the history of the 
Priests of the Mission is a glory that must be at- 
tributed not only to the priests who served in Ireland 
personally but also their good father, Vincent de Paul, 
by whose big heart the mission was made possible. 

was he who had undertaken the work; it. was his 
pirit that animated his representatives. It was he, 
too, that really supported the mission financially. The 
Presidents of Lamoignon and of Herse had given him 
money for the support of the Irish mission, and the 
Duchess d’Aaiguillon, the niece of Richelieu, had given 
him an alms to pay some of the expenses of the voyage 
of the priests and had also provided some of the sacred 
vessels, but most of the funds were provided by Vin- 
cent himself from that uncertain but inexhaustible 
treasury of which he alone had the key. 


The success of the mission must have brought 
untold joy to the great priest. During the six years of 
the mission more than eighty thousand general con- 
fessions had been heard, which is but one item in the 
list of innumerable blessings which the “holy fathers” 


had brought to an afflicted people. Vincent would 
never talk much about that mission; it was the work of 
God, hence it was not for him to seem to brag about it. 
The superior of that mission asked him once to permit 


him to write the account of the Irish episode—would 
that he had been permitted to do so!—but Vincent 
refused him the permission, replying that it was suf- 
ficient that God knew all that had been done and that 
the humility of our Lord demanded of the little con- 
gregation of the Missions that it should hide itself in 
God with Jesus Christ to honor His hidden life. He 
added that the blood of martyrs would not be forgotten 
before God and that sooner or later it would serve for 
the upraising of new Catholics in Ireland. 


INCENT, indeed, apart from that wonderful 

charity of his in providing priests for mission 

work in Ireland, had always been a sympa- 
thiser with the down-trodden land. One day he had 
the temerity to approach Richelieu and ask him to help 
“poor Ireland,” as he called it, which was then in the 
midst of war with England. “Ah, Monsieur Vincent,” 
said the Cardinal, “the King has too many affairs on 
hand to be able to do this.” Vincent told him then that 
the Pope would second such a movement of relief and 
had offered one hundred thousand crowns for the 
work. “A hundred thousand crowns!” exclaimed Ri- 
chelieu; “it is necessary to have so many soldiers, 
horses, arms, convoys; an army is a great machine 
which is got ready only by great difficulty.” 


But though Vincent was not able to raise an army 
for the relief of Ireland he was always ready to help 
the Irish who in such great numbers found an asylum 
in France after having been driven by persecution 
from their own land. It is related in his life that he 
offered the hospitality, of Saint Lazare to an Irish 
bishop who was then in Flanders, having been driven 
from Ireland and thereafter seeking for the privilege 
of doing missionary work in his exile. 


At another time having learned that there were 
in Paris a great many Irish who had been banished 
for their faith, and who were now reduced to great 
misery in a strange country, he sent for one of his 
priests, an Irishman by birth, and asked him what he 
thought could be done for these refugees. “Would 
there not be some way,” he asked, “to gather them to- 
gether to console and instruct them? They do not know 
our language, and I see them as it were abandoned, 
which cuts me to the heart and gives me a great com- 
passion for them.” The priest replied that it would 
be possible. “God bless you,” replied Vincent, “here 
are ten pistoles; go in God’s name and give them what 
consolation you are able to give.” 


E had a special charity for the poor Irish priests 
who had been driven into exile for the faith. 
Not only did he procure help for them but he 
also welcomed them into his house and gave them 
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alms from his own stores. For several years he was 
the main support of a poor old Irish priest who was 
blind. He even went to the trouble of getting a boy 
to lead him about and every time the blind priest and 
his guide came to Saint Lazare, which was indeed 
very often, Vincent welcomed them and gave them 
their dinner. He exercised the same charity to the 
Irish ecclesiastical students who were pursuing their 
studies in Paris. As they had no means of support he 
helped them himself, sent them to other persons who 
could help them, and arranged matters for them so 
that they might get their education at the least possible 
expense. When it was necessary for them to proceed 
elsewhere Vincent was the one who gave them their 
passage money. It may be said that this charity was 
not always appreciated on the part of some of the 
refugees. He gathered them together, had them in- 
structed in their religion and even got positions for 
them. But divisions came; there were sometimes among 
them petty jealousies, a continuance of the divisions 
they had known in the old country. Sometimes they 
even resented Vincent’s interference, as they called it, 
and they even wrote to Rome to ask the Holy Father 
to restrain him from mixing in their affairs. It was 
ungrateful after all that the saintly man had done for 
them. The priest whom Vincent had placed over them 
resented the show of ingratitude. He said to Vincent 
that that ingratitude deserved that he should do no 
more for them. “What are you saying?” said Vincent; 
“it is for that reason it must be done.” 


Many of the Irish refugees had entered the French 
army. There were two regiments composed almost 
entirely of Irish soldiers who with their families had 
suffered much in the war of Bordeaux. The year fol- 
lowing they with their poor families were sent to the 
environs of Arras and went into retreat quarters at 
Troyes. It was a heart-breaking line that came to 
that place. There were one hundred and fifty orphans 
whose parents had perished amid the horrors of war. 
There were also many poor widows, with not a shoe 
on their feet, with no clothes other than the rags of 
those who had died on the field of battle. They stag- 
gered through the streets of Troyes starving, picking 
up for their food the refuse which even the dogs re- 
fused to eat. 


When Vincent heard of this he immediately or- 
dered the Sisters of Charity to repair from Paris and 
also sent some of the Irish priests from his house to 
aid their suffering countrymen. The widows and the 
children were brought to the hospital of St. Nicolas 
where they were taught to spin and sew. Particular 
care was taken of the orphans. All the unfortunates 
were at last sheltered, re-clothed and given whatever 
aid they required. Vincent sent from Paris a great 
sum of money, also clothing and other essentials, and 


this charity he continued to give these poor Irish until 
all their wants were relieved. When the material 
wants had been provided for, the priests found them 
disposed to listen to the religious instructions which 
were given twice a week during Lent as a preparation 
for their Easter duty. Not only were the poor refugees 
helped, but the sight of such practical charity stirred 
up the charity of the natives of Troyes. 


URELY for these inestimable benefits the Irish 
Gy people had reason to be grateful to Vincent de 

Paul. And they were grateful. Ireland has 
never forgotten all that it owes to him. It was in 
memory of his great charity to the Irish that the 
bishops of Ireland were eager for the beatification of 
the great servant of God. The Bishop of Waterford 
wrote in 1706 to the Holy Father: 

“While all Europe is prostrate at the feet of Your 
Holiness and awaits the voice of the Vatican to adorn with 
highest honors Vincent de Paul, Ireland cannot be sile 
The benefits she has received well deserve that she lift he 
voice in favor of her generous consoler. ‘It is he who taking 
pity on the mourning and sorrows of the Church in Ireland 
furnished more than once an abundant provision of sacred 
vessels and great supplies of money; it is he who sent 
courageous athletes to combat valiantly the cruel powers of 
darkness and dissipated with the light of the torch of faith 
the clouds of heresy. It is he in fine who from time to time 
procured for us men truly apostolic, workers unashamed, 
dispensing the word of truth, who broke the bread of life 
to the famished, cast the paralytics into the pool, 
strengthened and confirmed in faith the souls that were 
trembling in the midst of the tempest of heresy.” 

It is to be noted also that in later days the Irish 
bishops united to obtain from the Holy See the dec- 
laration of St. Vincent de Paul as the patron of all 
works of charity. This right was granted in 1884 for 


Church. 

In these days particularly when there is a re- 
newed interest in the charitable works of the great St. 
Vincent, owimg to the movement on the part of the 
members of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul for 
the beatification of Frederick Ozanam, the founder 
of that society, it is the duty of those who have Irish 
blood in their veins to pay their tribute of love to 
the great saint in whom their ancestors found a tower 
of strength in the most trying times in the history of 
their beloved native land. 


Ireland even before it was extended to the univers g 





Modernists will perhaps discover that the Garden 
of Eden scandal was really caused by an oil lease in 
Mesopotamia.—San Diego Union. 

Radio will not appeal to most orators until it can 
send back the applause.—Cleveland Times. 

Why has nobody suggested the obvious remedy 
for low wheat prices? Prohibit wheat!—Farm and 
Fireside Magazine. 
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THE APPEAL OF gga JESUS CRUCIFIED 


et 


The articles in this section while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 
lead us to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 











Christ’s love for us, and to gather strength against our 
own sinfulness. We ask all our readers to join the 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address Tue S1en for application blanks and leaflets. 











THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
“* Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” Luke 23: 46 


And Jesus crying with a loud voice said: “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” And saying this He gave up 


the ghost. 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 


(Considerations and affections directed to Jesus) 


Naturally we would expect that utter mental and 
hysical exhaustion should immediately precede death 
@: crucifixion, and that those crucified, unless mer- 
ifully put out of their sufferings, should die in a con- 
dition of helpless stupor. Thus we would now sup- 
pose that our Divine Lord had spoken His last word 
upon earth, for the end is close at hand. 

Suddenly, however, with superhuman power, 
Christ lifts up His dying head and with His last breath 
cries out in a loud, clear voice, “Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

Startled by the miraculous shout 
ringing through the darkness of Cal- 
vary, together with all that had gone 
before, the stoical centurion of Rome 
is moved to exclaim, “Truly this man 
was the Son of God!” And eighteen 
centuries afterwards, the unbeliever 
Rousseau, reading of that death-cry 
of Christ, was constrained to write, 

f the death of Socrates was the 
death of a philosopher, the death of 
Christ was that of a God.” 
The last word of Jesus Christ! To 
whom will that word be spoken? Ah, 
to whom, if not to that Father Who 
had sent Him forth into the world to 
reconcile mankind to Himself; that 
Father Whose will had been His 
meat and drink, Whose glory had 
been His one great passion, and to 
Whom He had been able to say on the night before 
His death, “I have glorified Thee on earth; I have fin- 
ished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” (John, 
17:4.) 

Yes, that work is now finished,—the exile from 
heaven, the sufferings, the shame, the agony. Past 
forever is that terrible moment He had cried out under 
His sense of abandonment, “My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” And now, once more, the 


(Luke, 23:46.) 


endearing name of “Father” comes naturally to His 
lips—the name that was first in the prayer which He 
had taught to His disciples, the name that He had 
spoken so often with Divine reverence and love, the 
name that was always uppermost in His thoughts and 
in His heart. His Father’s work is done. His eternal 
plans have been consummated. Eternal joy now 
awaits that human nature which has been offered as a 
holocaust of loving expiation. And in this last mo- 
ment of ignominy'and torture, Jesus, seeing ihe en- 
emies of His Father overthrown forever and an eter- 
nity of unspeakable happiness before Him, lifts His 
head and cries out in triumph and in love. Then, drop- 
ping His head, in the words of St. 
Gregory, upon the breast of His 
heavenly Father, He dies in His em- 
brace. 
O Jesus, I rejoice with Thee in 
Thy triumph over the powers of sin 
and death and hell. I acknowledge 
the Divine power which enabled 
Thee to cry out so miraculously. 
Truly Thou art proven to be the Son 
of God by Thy life, but even more 
by Thy death. Thy life was indeed 
entirely spent for the glory of Thy 
Father; but Thy fidelity to Him is 
proven still more powerfully by 
these: last few hours of Thine upon 
the deathbed of Thy Cross, even to 
the last breath of Thy body, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Thy enemies may call Thee 
a blasphemer of God; but Thou hast 
spent Thy life in honoring Him, and now with Thy 
dying breath, Thou commendest Thy cause and Thy 
spirit into His hands. What does it matter now what 
men say of Thee or think of Thee? Eternity depends 
only upon what God thinks of Thee. And what He has 
thought of Thee has been shown by His making Thee 
the centre and source of all that is pure and holy and 
divine in the history of mankind, by His giving Thee 
“a name above every other name,” that in Thy name, 
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sweet Jesus, “every knee must bend, of those that are 
in heaven and on earth and under the earth.” Thou 
didst spend Thy life on earth for Thy Father alone; 
and now He will spend His life in eternity for Thee. 
I am so glad, Jesus, glad that Thy wonderful happi- 
ness shall never, never end. (Continue making such 
affections as long as you feel your heart moved by 
them.) 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


(Thoughts and affections directed to our own 
spiritual improvement.) 


The moment of death! What a supremely im- 
portant time that will be for all of us! That most 
solemn moment when our souls are fixed in the state 
which shall determine their lot as friends or as 
enemies of God forever. “As the tree falleth, so shall 
it lie.” 

“Think of thy last end,” says the Wise Man, “and 
thou shalt never sin.” 

But is this not a depressing thought? On the 
contrary, it can be made one of the most joyous of 
all thoughts. A short while ago, we witnessed the 
death of a young Passionist priest. Though suffering 
intensely, he smiled at us, and said, “It is not hard to 
die. It is so easy, if only we are ready. Jesus is 
lonesome waiting for me and I am lonesome for Him 
too. I want to go home.” “TI never realized as I do 
now,” remarked one of his religious brethren, who 
stood by his side, “the force of those words of St. 
Paul, ‘O grave, where is thy victory; O death, where 
is thy sting?’ For, what victory can the grave claim 
over a soul that talks only of going home? Where is 
the sting of death in the calm joyfulness of this dying 
man? It would be unseemly to mourn,at such a death- 
bed.” 

And this is the way in which we can all learn 
to look at death—as the gateway to eternal life, the 
freeing of our soul to go to its true home, where “God 
shall wipe the tears from every eye, and where there 
shall be no more of weeping and no more of sorrow,” 
but where there are everlasting joys so great that “‘it 
hath not entered into the mind of man even to con- 
ceive them.” - 

Pictures of the saints often show them kneeling 
in meditation before a crucifix and a skull; and at once 
we get the idea that a saint must be a gloomy, cheer- 
less, inhuman sort of an individual. Well, if the medi- 
tation of the saints went only as far as death itself, 
they would indeed be gloomy beings, but at the same 
time they would cease to be saints. Meditation on the 
end of all earthly things is not an end in itself, but 
only a means to draw us to think about our true end, 
our home in heaven, for which this life is merely a 
preparation. And by meditating on death in the light 
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of the Cross, the saints were made to realize that the 
happiness of this eternal home must be indeed tremen- 
dous when the Son of God suffered so terribly to win 
it for us. 

This is why the saints have looked forward to 
death with joyful expectation. This is why they have 
loved to meditate upon it—beneath the Cross of Christ, 
They were simply getting ready to “go home.” They 
were learning to lift up their eyes to that home where 
God will satiate His loved ones with delights which 
we cannot even imagine. And when death at last 
came to them, in the midst of their agony, their hearts, 
like the Sacred Heart of their Divine Master, were 
saying in triumph and in love, “Father, by Thy grace I 
have tried to do Thy will upon earth. Now, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

Each evening, in the public prayer of the Divine 
Office, recited the world over by her priests and choir 
religious, the Church repeats this last word of Jesu 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit! 
Would it not be a beautiful devotion for us to join our- 
selves to this grand chorus of prayer each night be- 
fore we close our eyes in sleep? The day is done; 
and we commend ourselves till the dawn of a new 
day into the loving care of God. Soon the day of our 
life will also be at an end: If we commend our souls 
before that last sleep of death into our Father’s hands, 
it will mean that the new day about to dawn for us 
will be a day of everlasting happiness. 

O Jesus, I do not like to think about death. Vet, 
this is because I do not know how to make this medita- 
tion the source of true joy, a meditation that will not 
only take away my fear of death, but that will make 
me long to pass through that dark gateway to find Thee 
waiting for me in eternity with outstretched arms. 
How is it, Jesus, that I do not try to realize what the 
happiness of heaven must be? All the joys of my li 
together are as nothing when compared with the smal 
est joy in heaven. Thou Thyself through Thy Apostle 
hast told us that it hath not entered into the mind of 
man even to conceive the delights that God has in 
store for those that love Him. O, if I would only study 
Thy Cross, I would begin to understand a little of what 
the happiness of heaven must be which could cause 
Thee, the Son of God, to pay such an infinite price 
for it. 


RESOLUTION: Each evening, before I close 
my eyes in sleep, I shall unite myself with Jesus on 
the Cross and with His Church throughout the world, 
and say “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
so that I may obtain the grace to repeat this prayer 
when the evening of my life approaches and I must 
close my eyes in the sleep of death. 


EJACULATION: “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” 
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OUR BABY 
F. C. 


His eyes are full of tender light, 
His dimples are so sweet; 
His little hands reach out to grasp, 

His tiny, rosy feet. 


His cheeks are like a cherub’s, fair, 
His mouth tempts us to kiss; 

And when our lips meet his we taste 
A bit of heaven’s bliss. 


His soul is white as snow, encased 
In flesh so soft and pink; 

He is the flower of our love, 
Our life’s most sacred link. 


‘Tis he that makes our home, sweet home, 
And fills our hearts with joy; 

I would all knew the priceless worth 
Of one sweet baby-boy. 


-. dear Junior Signers: 
@... of you continue to be interested in the Rose and 
Bud controversy. I have received many letters, most of 
them, strange to say, from the boys. It being impossible 
to print them all, I have selected a few of the best. This 
month I have given Bud a respite, but he will return to the 
fray next month. Alvera will have another of her inimit- 
able letters in the May Sign. Some of you have written me 
how much you enjoy Alvera’s very wise, and at the same 
time, very humorous letters, and that you long for more of 
them. | shall try to have her write very often. Billy Bell 
has some very interesting things to say to Rose, this month, 
and that capable young lady answers in a manner that will 
make the young Kentuckian realize that New York girls 
have their share of brains. There are some new writers 
this month, and I hope that we shall hear from them again. 

Affectionately yours, 
DADDY. 


Dear Rose: 


It seems to me that you must be a wild rose, judging 
by the thorns which you put in your letters. You infer that 


we boys have little sense. Well, we have just enough not 
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to care a snap what you bossy girls care about us. We 
have enough sense to be a lot better and smarter than you 
little cry-babies and tattlers. 

You say that girls are not vain. Then why do you spend 
so much time talking about your dresses and your hats? 
Let me tell you a true story. The other day a man was 
doing his best to get a phone number. Of course two silly 
girls had the line. The poor man tried again and again to 
get the line but it was always “busy.” 

At last the poor man listened in, and he heard these two 
peacocks telling each other what dress they were going 
to wear to a party. As there seemed to be no end to their 
talk, he spoke up like a gentleman, and told them that he 
had been waiting for the line nearly half an hour. One of 
the girls demanded very haughtily, “What line do you think 
you're on, anyway?” The man replied, “I’m not sure, but 
judging from what I’ve heard, I should say I'm on a_ 
clothes line.” 


One day in school, Sister said that she would rather 
teach the boys than the pouty girls. Sister does say the 
right thing once in awhile, but not very often because 
she must be very careful not to offend the dear, precious 
girls; they are such awiul cry babies. 

Now I do hope that I haven’t said anything to wound 
your pride and self-love, Rose, for I really do not wish to 
be rude to any girl. Hoping to read your answer to this 
letter in The Sign, I remain, 


BILLY BELL. 


Dear Billy: 


You are not so stupid as I thought you were, you're 
stupider! I may be a wild rose but I certainly am not a 
cabbage head. 


Please, Billy, do not believe everything that you hear 
about the girls. Didn’t your Sister tell you why you are 
given two ears? Well, our Sister told us, and this is the 
reason. It is to let a great deal of nonsense that you hear, 
in one ear, and out the other. Please tell your boy friends 
about this and ask them to think it over. 


As regards girls being “pouty” and “cry-babies” I refer 
you to Alvera’s letter in the March Sign. This bright 
little lady proves that boys are just as big cry-babies as 
girls, if not bigger. 

Hoping that henceforth and forever you will tell the 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, I remain, 
my dear Mr. Cabbage-Head, 


Yours till you learn why you are given two ears, 


ROSE. 
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Dear Daddy: 

I think a good brother should fix any little thing such 
as a doll’s house instead of letting his sister make a mess 
of it, and also injure his tools. I have no brothers, but I 
have girl friends that have, and almost all the boys I know 
are vain and talkative. I admit that I have a lot to say. 
i do wish that I could be like Alvera, and talk so little and 


mean so much. 


ETHEL. 


Dear Daddy: 

I think girls are queer creatures, anyway. 
is always either too hot, or too cold for them; they have 
too much work to do, or. not enough. They are always 
ready to cry for nothing. They all have secrets which they 
are anxious to tell everyone who is willing to listen. They 
are forever washing, combing, curling, and powdering. 

VICTOR. 


The weather 


Dear Daddy: 

I am writing this letter to all the Junior Signers and 
| know that I can do much better than any mere girl. 
The girls in our class are always saying “Oh” and “Ah,” and 
they are always shocked at the boys and they don’t know 
that the boys are disgusted with them. When they don't 
know their lessons they cry, and they all use perfume and 
that makes me sick! They all carry a compact with paint 
and powder, and maybe you don’t know, Daddy, but they 
put that stuff on their faces so that they won't have to 
wash, and they do look like Indians. Something ought to be 
done to stop such foolishness. If a boy painted his face, 
the other boys would wash it off with snow, but it seems 
the girls can do about as they please in this world. 


HUBERT. 


Dear Daddy: 

I agree with Bud. When girls want to go out 
they use powder and fix up. When they’re in school 
they complain that it is too cold but when the sun shines 
in on them, they take another seat, and if they get chased 
back to their own place, they make a face that would scare 
you so, you'd look pale in the middle of the night. I am 
certainly willing to do all that I can to make girls at least 
a little bit better. 

EDWARD. 








Our Little Missionaries 


This month we are introducing five more of our enervet- 
ic little mission workers to our Junior Signers. These good 
children are very anxious to ransom Chinese babies ani to 
this end, they save some of the money that is given them 
for candy and for the movies and feed it to the Bobby 
Mite Box, instead. Many of their little friends imitate their 
good example and the result is that Bobby Mite Box js 
treated most generously. We hope that many of our Junior 
Signers will imitate these zealous children. 


AN IDEAL LITTLE MISSIONARY 

Dear Daddy: 

‘ I save all my pennies for the missions. I had five dol- 
lars and sixty-one cents in my bank for Christmas, and | 
expect to have a nice sum for Easter. We boys are going 
to start a race with the girls, soon, to see which can save 
the most money for Bobby Mite Box and I hope the boys 
will win. I am going to save all I can. EDWARD \ 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF BOBBY MITE BO: ® 
Dear Daddy: ; 

We are going to tell you how we take care of Bobby 
Mite Box. We draw tickets and the lucky one has the 
pleasure of taking Bobby around the room, while we all 
sing a song. 

This week Bobby was carried around in the sixth grade 
by a girl, and in the seventh, by a boy. On’ Monday morn- 
ing, the sixth grade was very generous, and in the after- 
1oon, they went over the top, that is, they gave more than 
a dollar, leaving the seventh,—well, somewhere on the road 
and credit. However the seventh grade never does any- 
thing by halves, and the sixth grade had better beware next 
week. We shall try hard to get new subscribers for The 
Sign, and we are proud to be the first Circle to get so many 
subscriptions for you. 

We should like to be called Circle St. Louise. We can 
say this much for our teacher, Sister Louise, she never scolds 


us when Bobby Mite Box is in the room, for she mong 


nerves would never stand it. 

Daddy, do you mind if we tell you that we should like 
to beat your West Virginia Circle? We wish to show them 
what New York children can do. 

Your devoted Little Missionaries of Circle St. Louise. 
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The Attack on Supu 


and its Missions 


The Attack on Supu 


last we have received details 
the incidents reported in all 
newspapers three months 
iders will recall the despatches 
by the Associated Press that 
troops had robbed the Cath- 
olic Mission at Supu and had fired on 
the 
flag 
nearly 


ago. R 
published 
Chinese 


American 
and had 
killed the 
two missionaries, 
Fathers Flavian 
Mullins and Ar- 
thur Benson. In 
a brief letter in- 
forming us of 
health 
prog- 
FR. FLAVIAN, C, P. mis- 
son, Father Flavian enclosed a copy of 
the account printed at Hankow in 
‘The Independent News,” and much 
the same as the one forwarded to the 
United States Consul at Changsha. 

On January 3rd, the Mission of the 
Roman Catholic Church at Supu was 
attacked by soldiers of Chao Heng T’i, 
the Governor of Changsha. These 
troops were part of the victorious 
army of General Ho, who is now at the 
head of military operations in Western 
Hunan. 


his good 
and the 
ress of his 


Previously these soldiers had cap- 
tured Supu; but after'a desperate strug- 
gle last ‘ovember with the army of 
General Tsai, they were driven from 
the city. On the 3d of January, Gen- 


tral Ho's army following the retreat- 


ing troops of General Tsai entered 
Supu and immediately began to harass 
the people, be- 


there. 


whom they accused of 


ing accessories to their defeat 


Supu was systematically looted, 
the inhabitants, men 
were brutally attacked. Hun- 
dreds fled from the city, seeking safety 
in the surrounding mountains. 

About one o'clock on Thursday after- 
the marauding 
proached the Catholic 
charge of Rev. Fr. Flavian Mullins, 
C. P., and Rev. Fr. Arthur Benson, 
C. P. The former is from Athens, Pa., 
and the latter Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
both members of the 
Order of 


and 
many of and 


women, 


noon, soldiers ap- 


Mission in 


from 
are American 
A Chinese be- 
coming alarmed at the conduct of the 
approaching soldiers ran into the Mis- 
sion Compound. About 
soldiers him, 
searched. 


Passionists. 


thirty armed 
followed 


seized and 


and he was 
They took the 
found on his person, and then 
prepared to shoot him as a spy. 

Fathers Mullins 
notified of the soldiers’ 


money 


and Benson were 


intention, and 
both of them rushed to the 
One of the soldiers was 
about to shoot, when the Fathers inter- 
fered. The culprit again tried to kill 
the man, but Father Flavian knocked 
the gun from his hands and stood be: 
tween the 


poor man’s 
assistance. 


soldiers and the innocent 


victim of their rage. The whole band 
then became infuriated and surrounded 
the Fathers uttering vociferous threats 
for daring to touch them. 

The leader of the -ruffians gave 
orders to search the houses of the Mis- 
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Crosses and Consolations 


Paotsing 


Gemma’s League 


sion, and all started toward the 
The Fathers tried to intercept them. 


Father Benson was covered with point- 


door. 


ed rifles and forced to remain in the 
yard, but Father Mullins succeeded in 
reaching the door where he stood and 
forbade the soldiers to trespass. The 
leader adjusted his gun and aimed it 
at Father Mullins and commanded him 
to step aside. The Father asserted his 
right as an American to refuse admit- 
tance to intruders, saying he was ready 
to sacrifice his life to protect the Mis- 
sion. The bravery of the good mis- 
sionary disconcerted the leader, and 
few consultation the 
soldiers decided to depart, and Father 
Benson released. Meantime, the 
Chinese who had sought safety escaped. 

Once outside the gate of the Mission, 
the disturbers held a second consulta- 
tion and again attempted to enter the 
Compound. When the two 
move from the entrance, 
shots were fired in rapid 
One bullet passed between 
the Fathers, another pierced the cloth- 
ing of Father Mullins. The 
shots were in the direction of the 
American flag placed over the Mission 
gate. 

Father Mullins had sent word of the 
affair to General Chang Siang Ti whose 
troops were also in Supu, and his Sec- 
retary answered the summons promptly. 
He had scarcely entered the Mission 
when the soldiers with guns abreast 
marched in again, knocking down a 
youth at the gate. The General's 
Secretary advanced to meet them and 


after a moments’ 


was 


Fathers 
refused .to 
four or five 
succession. 


other 





advised them to leave the Mission. They 
complied with his request uttering all 
kinds of threats. 

During the brutal attack on the two 
brave Fathers, three of the Mission 
buildings were entered; doors were 
smashed, floors torn up, and money 
and articles of clothing stolen. 

Mr. C. D. Meinhardt, American 
Consul at Changsha, has been informed 
of the outrage, and the American Gov- 
ernment has the case under investiga- 
tion. 

Father Flavian Mullins is thirty 
years old, and his parents reside at 
Athens, Pa. He has been in charge 
of the Supu Mission for the last two 
He came to China with the 
first allotment of the  Passionist 
Fathers of America. Father Arthur 
Renson, his assistant, is from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and arrived in Supu last 
October. These two Fathers are the 
only foreigners in the entire Supu 
district of over half a million inhabit- 
ants. Both are enthusiastic mission- 
ary workers, and are accomplishing 
great good in the Supu district. 


years. 


So far the press report from Hankow. 
letter Father Flavian says 
nothing of his experience but assures 
us he continues to enjoy good health 
and thinks only of the progress of his 
missions. 


In his 


Two things hold him back, he says, 
and they are lack of money and the 
terrible havoc of war. “If I had 
$2,500.00,” he writes, “I could finish the 
church here in Supu and build a school 
The girls’ school is very 
poor, but it answers the purpose for 
the present. I have no place at all 
for the boys or for the men when they 
come for the instructions in doctrine. 
At present I am building a little chapel 
at one of the out missions called Chioa 
Kiang. This takes up all the money I 
ean spare, and it goes quickly. If you 
could send me about $2,500, it would 
relieve me of much anxiety. 


for the boys. 


I would love to ask for more, be- 
cause it is an opportune time now to 
purchase land. The less important 
cause of delay, as I have already men- 
tioned, is the war. The other Fathers 
no doubt have also felt the effects of 
it, but Supu certainly has had its share 
a-plenty. As a result, the people here 
are all extremely poor and they are 
willing to sell property at any price in 
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order to buy food. We need the lands 
near the mission and could get them 
now much easier and cheaper than if 
we have to wait until later on when 
the people would again ask a very high 
sum and would hesitate to sell even 
then to foreigners. I hope you will 
succeed in finding some good bene- 
factors to buy us enough land for the 
Supu Mission. 

We did not have much of a celebra- 
tion at Christmas. All the Catholics 
living in the city crowded into the 
Compound and were behind locked 
doors. Those in the country did not 
dare come in, for fear of being shot. 
Still, Our Infant Savior and His 
Blessed Mother favored us on that day 
with much happiness. We could hear 
the shooting on the streets every now 
and then, as the troops chased one an- 
other, but inside the Mission God gave 
us peace, the peace of Christmas. 

Thanking you for all your fervent 
prayers and generous gifts, and as- 
suring you and our good friends of our 
deep appreciation and remembrance 
every day, I remain, 

Yours devotedly in Christ, 
FATHER FLAVIAN, C. P.” 





Crosses and Consolations 


TH admirable courage Father 
Kevin takes up his new post as 


the Missionary of Kienyang. 
His interesting letter reveals some of 
the difficulties he has experienced and 
many of the incidents that gave him 
happiness. 





A pious remembrance is requested in 
the prayers and good works of the 
readers of Tue SicGn, in behalf of the 
following recently deceased: 

MRS. J. C 2 

MARGARET ROBINSON 

JOSEPH MUNSTERMAN 

CATHERINE DOWNEY 

LEONA FETTER 

ALICE POWERS 

MRS. IRENE HARRINGTON 

HELEN EDGE 

PATRICK DUNPHY 

HELEN FITZGIBBONS 

MR. T. MURPHY 

SARAH CONNOR 

OHN F. MURLEY 

ENRY FOX 

WALTER CONROY 

MISS F. L. TURNER 

MARY LAWLER 

FRANK BRENNAN 

MARGARET McLOUGHLIN 

MRS. POLETTI 

CATHERINE GORMAN 

K. M. GORMAN 

May their souls, and the souls of ll 
the faithful departed, through the 
Mercy of God rest in peace. Amen. 
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On January 12th, he wrote asking 
er that the follow. 
mel ing notice ty 

given a promi. 
nent place in the 
pages of The 

e Sign. As his 

tn, eae =| letter came onl 

7 : a short time ago, 

4 9 this is the firs 
r™& . opportunity we 

Oe RR have had t: pub- 

FR. KEVIN, C. P. lish it: 

Owing to the many troubles caused 
by the bandits, our mail service i: very 
irregular and sometimes lost. A fey 
days ago the letter carrier en route 
from Shenchow to Yuanchow was 
surrounded by the bandits and robbed 
of everything he had. Without do 
all the Christmas mail for Fa 
Timothy, Quentin and myself Was 
taken with the rest. 

Our friends are held in the highest 
esteem, and we would not want them 
to think we neglected their kind let- 
ters or were ungrateful for the gifts 
they send us. The information that 
we do not receive all their mail will 
ease the minds of many. At the same 
time, we earnestly beg our good 
friends and benefactors to remember 
that we also receive mail safely, and it 
is our fervent hope they will not 
neglect us in the present crisis. 


It seems a long time since I spoke 
English. I wonder how the mission- 
aries who return to their native land 
after years of absence can remen 
their own language at all. Every 
is said in Chinese, and it is only by 
writing letters now and then that | am 
able to keep up all I know. 


It would be a picnic for Americans 
to visit a Chinese school during study 
or recreation periods. The class room 
is a regular pandemonium. You won- 
der how the pupils can learn their les- 
sons. They study aloud, outrivaling 
one another in shouting. Whe» the 
time however comes for recitation, they 
display marvelous memories. The 
student takes his turn in going to the 
teacher, hands him the book, anc then 
faces the class and loudly pro:laims 
all he had learned. All the time he is 
reciting his lesson, the rest c! the 
pupils pay no attention whatever but 
keep thundering out their own lessons. 
Unlike the Japanese who study <itting 
on the floor, the Chinese have regular 
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desks. 


From their earliest 
ey are taught to write. To 
numerous characters of their 
they use an_ extremely 
imel hair brush. Recently in 
I visited one of the schools 

y great amazement I found 
jackboard no Chinese charac- 
yell written English sentences. 
urprising how the Chinese 
ery detail of the foreigner. 
man inquired if I came from 
country as Father Timotiy. 
used by the question and ask- 
the reason for it. He said. 
ive black hair, and Father 
has yellow hair.” He should 
blond, but the word or idea 
wn to him. He thought that 
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came, the Catechist pointed to the Pas- 
sionist Sign on my breast and said: 
“Jesu Christi Passio.” I was somewhat 
surprised to hear him speak Latin, but 
soon found out that Father Timothy 
had taught him to say the words and 
had explained to him their meaning. 
At present I have almost nothing 
here at Kienyang, but when the mission 
is well started and with the help oi 
friends the chapel can be built aud 
furnished, these observant Chinese will 
find very much to engage their atten- 
service for the 
I feel like a regular 
since I 


tion and to win their 
One True God. 
country pastor 
charge of the mission. I have had 
three baptisms; two of them have al- 


ready gone to the 


have been in 


join Angels in 





CHINESE MILL ON THE 


were from different countries 
or of their hair was different. 
nuch surprised to learn that 
ca the various nationalities 
distinguished by the color of 
He remarked that all his 


en had jet black hair. 
heard that the Chinese fear a 
ring a beard and asked him 
true. He replied: “Yes, we 
beard.” I continued: “Would 
me, if I wore a beard?” He 
to say yes. “Why should you 
or any other priest,” I said to 
came here to help you, not 
en you.” 
techist and another Christian 
see me one evening, and afte: 


g the business for which they 


ROAD TO SHENCHOWFU 


Heaven, and the third, a lady over sixty- 
three years of age, is dying. i have a 
class of ten catechumens. 
I hear their recitation and question 
them in doctrine. They display a won- 
derful knowledge of Our Lord’s Pas- 
sion. It seems to attract them 
than anything else. I often wish I had 
one of those large crucifixes we use on 
missions in America. I believe it would 


Twice a day 


more 


do more preaching to convert these 
people than anything else. God grant 
that some good benefactor will buy a 
crucifix for this 


send it to me soon. 


mission mission ana 

Did you ever have the experience of 
being on a high fence and unable to 
get down? 
more than 


Anyhow, my suspense for 
a week was much like it 


ssc 


when waiting for Fathers Timothy and 
Quentin to visit Kienyang. They wrote 
me they would be here or a certain 
day, but ten days passed after the time 
and not another word from them. As 
the whole region is infested with ban- 
dits, I had continual fears they had 
fallen into their hands and were endur- 
ing the hardships of the captured. 

At last, I was relieved by a post 
card from Father Timothy saying they 
were waiting for soldiers to accompany 
them as the rumor was about that 
there were four hundred bandits along 
the shore between Yuanchow 
He added also that they 
had robbed a boat near Yuanchow and 
then destroyed it. 


and 
Kienyang. 
These bandits 
the scourge of the district. Instead of 
conditions growing better, they seem 
to be getting worse. It is 
travel anywhere. The country not 
having a staple or strong government 
and the soldiers not receiving any pay, 
many of them imagine it more gain to 
rob and kill the people than to remain 
in the regular army. The 
soldiers their fearless- 
ness, and are at present guarding Kien- 
yang and Hung-chiang. 


are 


unsafe to 


Kweichow 


are noted for 


As I have been here only a short 
time, my thoughts frequently carry me 
back to Yuanchow, where I spent my 
first year in China. My heart was set 
upon the progress of that mission, and 
the building of the church there kept 
me aglow with zeal to make it one of 
the best here. Now I have to begin all 
I feel confident that God 
will help me here in Kienyang as He 
did at Yuanchow. I arrived here two 
weeks Christmas, and set to 
work immediately preparing the cate 
chumens for the holy 


over again. 


before 


sacrament of 
Baptism. 

My companions have received much 
praise for learning the Chinese lan- 
guage so quickly and they deserve it, 
but as yet I feel like the prophet Jere- 
mias, who when commissioned by God 
to carry His message to the people, 
declared he was only an infant unable 
to utter more than a sound. More 
than once I thought of the foolish men 
who wanted to build the tower of Babel 
to the skies; if they had only known 
some of the difficulties that future mis- 
sionaries were to experience they 
might not have given the occasion for 
God to confuse the tongues of men. 

Some time ago I was telling some of 





the Christians that the mail man was 
very good to me. He brought me ten 
letters. They all laughed heartily. It 
was exceptional to receive so many 
letters, but I wondered why they 
laughed. I had used the wrong tone. 
Instead of using the tone for letters, I 
said “the mail man brought me ten 
‘organs’.” No wonder they all laughed 
at me. I'll not forget the right tone for 
the word “letter” any more. 

Along with preparation for baptism, 
I had a marriage soon after my ar- 
rival here that required investigation 
and was finally arranged to take place 
after Christmas. Father Hippolytus 
asked me if I knew how to put the 
questions in Chinese, so I recited them 
for him. Still he warned me: “Be 
sure you give the correct tone to the 
word “wife,” in Chinese, “Chi,”’—other- 
wise, you will be asking the man to 
take this woman for his lawful 
chicken,’ which word has almost the 
same tone. I laughed myself when my 
attention was called to it. 

Before I realized it, the grand feast 
of Christmas was at hand. On the day 
before, I heard thirty-nine confessions, 
the majority of the little flock at 
Kienyang. Yes, this mission is young 
and has few members now, but I hope 
the time is near when it will be the 
Mother of many souls. The Christians 
seemed to have fully realized the 
spirit of the feast. All gave a helping 
hand in decorating the little Oratory. 
Though we had no Crib to recall the 
memory of the feast, still the faithful 
in every way manifested their joy and 
gratitude for Our Loving Savior’s 
birth. 

As we have no electric lights around 
here, many came to the mission to 
spend the night here and to be in time 
for the Midnight Mass. Before the 
Mass there was no such thing as sleep 
for excitement all around prevented it. 
When the hour drew near, the gongs 
were sounded and they crowded into 
the little Oratory. Before the Mass, 
they sang an appropriate hymn called, 
“The Five Vigils.” While our humble 
chapel had none of the pomp and cere- 
mony that makes this day so grand 
in America still Our Divine Savior did 
not hesitate to be born anew in this 
little place of Kienyang, and we did 
welcome Him with fervent Christian 
love. 


As soon as Holy Mass was finished. 
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they sang another hymn and then all 
retired for a little rest. At eight 
o’clock the next morning, I baptized 
two of the catechumens. After the 
baptisms, I said my second and third 
Masses. The Christians received Holy 
Communion with the greatest respect 
and devotion. It was in truth a holy 
time and the happiness of heaven de- 
scended upon us. 


After Mass and _ thanksgiving, | 
heard an awful noise in the yard like 
a tremendous battle. The men were 
all there setting off fire crackers by 
the thousand. It took some time, and 
then all the Christians came in to ex- 
tend their greetings and good wishes 


pleased and happy. Of course, th 
Chinese wedding breakfast soon {g. 
lowed, but I was excused as the man 
interests of the mission demanded = 
attention. 


On December 27th, Father Hippoly. 
tus Martinez, O. S. A., bade farewell 
to the missions in our district, whic 
he had begun and which had witnessej 
his wonderful zeal. His departure wa 
a scene of sorrow, for many of they 
Christians had learned to know an 
love God through his apostolic labor; 
They wept for him as they would fo 
a loving father. Now that Father Hip. 
polytus has gone, the Passionists are 
all alone in this part of Hunan, a ter. 











FATHERS AGATHO AND CONSTANTINE AND BROTHER 
: CHRISTIANS OF YUNGSHUNFU 


for a happy Christmas. Low bows to 
the ground characterized their rever- 
ence and esteem for their Sen Fu. 

The newly baptized came in a sec- 
ond time to offer me their heartfelt 
thanks for receiving them into the true 
Faith. “This 
is your She 
smiled affirmatively. indeed 
a beautiful day to be the 
Church,” I said, “for Christ’s own birth- 
day will ever remind you of it.” She 
went home as happy as the angels in 
heaven. 


I said to one of them: 
birthday, is it not?” 
“This is 
born in 


On the following day I married my 
frst couple at Kienyang. The cere- 
mony passed off nicely without any 
ristake. The bride and groom were 


ritory of extensive proportion 
with millions of souls to win for 
Crucified. When I tell my peo; 
twelve more priests will come 
this year, they express. then 
thus: “Yes, if we only had more S 
Fu; we need them; we want 

te come and help us.” Their } 
for priests is not mere sentime 

is the light of faith and the grace of 
God working in their souls. Their ap- 
preciation of the true faith fills them 
with the desire to bring others to omy 
joy it and live it, but there are mil- 
lions of starving souls here and on 
missionary can not reach them all. 


Now let me record a little excite 
ment. This place is regarded as one ol 
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the nests of the bandits. A few days 
ago, just below the town, some of these 
villians attacked several boats on their 
way to Kienyang. They looted the 
cargoes and carried off the passengers, 
killing two of them. All the people 
fear these men. Occasionally some of 
them are caught and no time is lost 
to put an end to their wicked lives. 
They are beheaded on the river bank, 
‘ust below the mission. 

A we 
that an 


yang. 


k ago, spread about 
irmy was on its way to Kien- 
[hey were true. The army 
right, and put more fear into 
ulace, for the soldiers were 
themselves and took every- 
thing they could put their hands on. 
During the trouble caused by the sol- 
woman came to me and asked 

ad a large picture of Our Blessed 

d. | inquired: “What do you want 

it for?’ She answered: “I am afraid 
of the soldiers, and am sure Our Lord 
will protect me.” I gave her the picture 
and immediately she said: “How much 
does it cost?” For the sake of in- 
formation, I named a price and watched 
her count out the money. Then I 
said to her: “Take your money; the 
picture will not cost you anything.” I 
know that this woman is poor in this 
world’s goods. The bandits and 
ders rob the people so often that it 
is strange they have anything“at all. 
Another incident happened on the 
arrival of the strange soldiers in the 
town. One of my Christians was 
walking in front of the Mission when 
@* grabbed him, saying “Come 
with me.” Unconsciously the 

man drew a large crucifix from his 
bosom and exclaimed: “I belong to 
the Catholic Church. You can not 
touch me.” As soon as the soldier saw 


reports 


the pot 
robbers 


sol- 
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the crucifix, he immediately walked 
away about his business and left the 
man in peace. The custom seems to be 
that soldiers entering a town take the 
first person they meet and make them 
carry excess baggage. Unless the per- 
son has some mark to show he belongs 
to an exempt class, he is 
serve one of the soldiers. 

mentioned, 
to prove 


doomed to 
In the case 
was sufficient 
for this Christian. 


the crucifix 
exemption 
During the war, when a town is 
looted, the Catholic Mission is usually 
left unharmed. There however, 
some exceptions. If the soldiers sus- 
pect that the people fleeing to the Mis- 
sion for protection 
their belongings, 
robbed. 


so afraid 


are 


them 
the Mission is 
f the Christians were 
during the trouble 
that they sought shelter in the Com- 
pound. I admitted them, but warned 
them not to bring any of their belong- 
ings with them. 


carry with 
then 
Many 


recent 


Whether to try their 
week ago these troops firing 
them in the streets. Immediately the 
streets with their hundreds of people 
were deserted. Everyone fled to their 
homes and locked themselves in. I 
must say I was 
of alarm. All 
pleasant to think I might be captured. 
However no harm was done to me nor 
to any of my Christians. The soldiers 
Icft the town soon after their arrival, 
for they heard the enemy was in close 
pursuit of them. Like most of the 
Chinese people, I am sick and tired of 
the contintial strife between soldiers 
and bandits and hope the end of such 
trouble will come soon. 


On the January, I had oc- 
casion to go down to Hung Chiang, a 


guns or not, a 


started 


not without feelings 


alone, it was far from 


2nd ot 


large city some twenty miles from 
Kienyang. Here I visited a Catholic 
gentleman, a native of Wales, but liv- 
ing in China for the past twenty years. 
He is the Chief Inspector of the Asia 
Petroleum Company in this district. 
He had met several of the Passionists 
in China, and so was all ready to give 
me a hearty welcome. As it was a 
long time, since I heard any American 
music, I was delighted to find he had a 
Victrola. He started it for me, but the 
spring broke in the machine and my 
desires remained unrealized. However 
my disappointment was soon forgotten 
in a very pleasant conversation in good 
old English. This gentleman promises 
to go back home by way of America 
when he returns to England for his 
next vacation. He is an accomplished 
lecturer, and will have many interest- 
ing anecdotes to give vou about this 
land of flowers. 

As I was leaving, he gave me a duck 
all cooked and ready to be eaten. I 
gladly accepted his gift and was off 
on my homeward trip. An hour later 
I realized this present was only a 
temptation. It was Friday. I had to 
wait and keep it for another time. 

I would like to write personally to 
all my friends, but J know they do not 
expect the impossible. A missionary’s 
time here is not his own. If sec- 
retaries could be permitted to the mis- 
sionaries, I am certain all of us would 
apply for one. 

With a grateful heart for your gen- 
erosity to our poor Chinese Missions, 
and assuring our good friends of a daily 
remembrance at God’s Altar, with all 
good wishes, believe me always, 

Sincerely yours, 
FATHER KEVIN, C 
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Paotsing and its Missions 


HE following letter of Father 

‘ ) kaphael proves to us that a mis- 
sionary in China must be a man 

with singular fortitude and ever ready 
to sacrifice himself to advance his 
cause. To endure so many trials, to 
undertake such difficult work, to keep 
up a bright, hopeful spirit, to see suc- 
cess beyond dis- 

appointment and 

discouraging cir- 

cumstances, cer- 

tainly these are 

God’s special 

blessings and 

Father Raphael 

seems very glad 

to acknowledge 

a them and thank 

FR. RAPHAEL, C. P. God for them: 

probably have 
a city of more than four 
hundred thousand people. I came here 
It then 
large Chinese house, 
which was rented for a year. Since 
then, thank God, I have been able to 
buy this house for four hundred dol- 
lars. This was made possible by my 
friends and benefactors. To close the 


Paotsing, as you 


heard, is 


last June to start a mission. 
consisted of a 
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deal successfully required a lot of 
diplomacy. For six months the owner 
held back, now proposing some dif- 
ficulty, now another. Can you imagine 
a man selling a house and not includ- 
ing the walls? 
propositions. 


This was one of his 
Luckily I discovered the 
fact before giving him all the money. 
When I brought the matter to the 
owner’s notice, he simply smiled and 
said: “Give me five hundred dollars 
more, and I'll write the walls into the 
deed.” I kept the deed and told him 
he would not get another copper until 
he agreed to fix it properly for the 
original price. This he refused to do. 

As the owner was still living in the 
house and refused to leave I saw that 
words were useless. So I called in two 
bricklayers, and told them to make a 
new door. This meant to knock a hole 
in one end of the former owner’s 
rooms. A doorway was needed there. 
The men started to work, but soon 
returned saying they were hindered by 
the former owner. Immediately I[ 
asked them who paying their 
wages, the Chinaman or the Sen Fu. 
They understood and returned to work 
until the doorway was completed. The 
former owner left the house the next 
day. Four months latcr he 


was 


came for 


the rest of ths money. As he was a 
opium smoker, he wanted the mony 
to buy. the drug, which is truly th 
curse of China. He very willing) 
made out a new deed, including }, 
walls, and for the original price. (); 
the day we settled the affair, the ma 
who was a catechumen asked me ; 
baptize him and make him a catechiy 
at one of the missions. Of course yo 
know what I did. 

When Paotsing was well started, | 
took to the road to visit my differen: 
stations, and to begin two new places, 
My first stop was at Yungsui. ‘his i: 
a large city, and in some respects more 
important than Paotsing. More than 
half of the population are “Meow-ren,” 
or as the Chinese call them “Mee-ow’ 
These people are not Chinese, butga 
entirely different nationality. 
physical appearance, their customs, 
their language distinguish them. In 
order to do efficient work there, my 
catechist and myself have been study- 
ing the language every spare moment 
we could get. One of the natives 
comés regularly and teaches us the 
sounds and inflections of this peculiar 
tongue. This mission has been placed 
under the patronage of Our Sorrow- 
ful Mother. 
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After returning from 
“Y-u-e! 


two 1! 


Yungsui, or 
as it is also called, for the 
es are given it frequently, I 
home for a few days’ rest. 
ain my journey led to Tien- 


remall 
Then 
ja-pow. I also opened a new mission 
d placed it under the patron- 

Little Flower, Blessed Teresa 
nfant Jesus. While this place 
country village, it gives great 
promis I inaugurated a school for 
boys d have seventy catechumens 
instruction. The people 
lo-Wah,” one of the Chinese 
veculiar to this district. While 
a-pow, the weather was bitter 
tried to take down some notes, 
1ands were cramped. Six days 
nt by quickly, and then I con- 
tinues vy way to Wangstung, a mis- 
gthat was formerly attended from 
@ hunfu, but has’ now been placed 


in mv care. 


there 
age of 
of the 


is only 


there under 
. 
speak 
dialect 
at Ties 
cold. 
but m 
here \ 


Wangstung is quite a large city. 
Here in the other places I visited 
all the important people, the General, 
the Mandarin, and the chief merchants. 
These regarded by the 
Chinese as necessary; to 
be considered a_ serious 
etiquette. These people 
return the visit as a matter. of 

A missionary in this way 
becomes acquainted with the 
men of every place and is 
consequence to exert great 
influence for good. I remained at 
five days and then 
-ay San, another station 

Father Agatho attended from 
oe." but is now part of the 


Pac yt g 


visits are 
very avoid 
them would 
breach of 
alway 
court 
easily 
principal 


able in 


Wangstung for 


went to Sun 


Mission. 

San might very well be 
the Home of Bandits.” It is a 
situated in a valley and sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. The 
sus caves and dense forests af- 
ford many hiding places for the rob- 
bers, 


Sun Pay 
called 
villag 


numer 


nd they seem to gather there 
by the thousands. Several times a year 
these rufhans sweep down on Sun Pay 
San ar 


Comi: 


1 all the neighboring towns. 
‘in bands of hundreds and thou- 
sands, the people are an easy prey. 
Generaily the bandits destroy whatever 
they can not carry away with them, 
so tha! most of the misery and suffer- 
ing oi the poor inhabitants can be 
blamed on them. On the high moun- 
tan peaks around Sun Pay San, the 
huts can be seen where the rich people 
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live. There large stones and rocks are 
heaped together, and should the place 
be attacked, these boulders are hurled 
down on the The flag of 
the Chinese these 


intruders. 
Army on one of 
peaks designates the place where they 
have about one hundred 
patrol the district. 


soldiers who 


From Sun Pay San, I proceeded to 
one of Father Agatho’s missions called 
“Mouda-za-pin,” and 
there. 


spent the night 
The next morning I heard that 
the bandits had swooped down on Sun 
Pay San that same night. Luckily I 
left there in time, or I might have had 
Father Timothy’s experience. Thank 
God and Our Blessed Mother I was 
spared trial. In all the 
visited, the Christians embraced the op- 


this places 
portunity to approach the sacraments 
and gave me a chance to preach and 
instruct both pagans and the Christians. 
Finally I went to Yunshunfu and spent 
with Father Agatho. I 
Father Constantine, 
Brother Lambert in the best of health 


some days 


found him, and 
and enthusiastic about the future of the 
several missions. Brother Lambert is 
getting along splendidly with the little 


church he is building at Sin-si-pin. 


After thirteen hours travel by mule, 
I reached my home once more at Paot- 
sing. There was just a week before 
Christmas, and I immediately began the 
final instructions for the catechumens, 
who were to be baptized on that day. 
This was no easy work, for the class 
included pupils ranging from eight to 
seventy-five years of age. Two days 


before Christmas, the Christians and 


catechumens from the stations began 
to come in and continued to arrive until 
late Christmas eve. Seventy came in 
missions. At 
High Mass, 


followed by 


from the out midnight, 
we sang a which was 


preceded and Christmas 
Carols. 


the second 


I preached the sermon. I said 
o'clock 
most of the Christians received Hols 
Communion. The last Mass 
nine q’clock and followed the baptism 


Mass at six and 


was at 


of thirteen of the catechumens. 


When the last Mass was over, all the 
Christians came around to express their 
greetings gave 
each one a little present, and they were 


and good wishes. I 
as pleased and as happy as little chil- 
dren. Once outside in the yard, they 
immediately started the familiar mode 


of expressing Chinese joy by setting 
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hundred thousand fire 


off about a 
crackers. 

I must not forget to mention 
Christmas presents, my good 
brought me. The chief ones were six 
chickens, a duck, a basket of pears and 
The 


schools 


some 
people 


some Chinese macaroni. head 


master of one of the here in 
Paotsing sent me two tablets written 
in gold. The first one read: “To the 
One, True, and Only God,” and the 
had the words: “Love and 
Praise the Heart of the True God.” I 


marveled 


second 


the wording than 
on the beauty of the characters and 
When I this 
man, who is still a pagan, had received 
told me he _ had 
learned them for himself. .This indeed 
was great encouragement and pleased 


more on 


design. inquired how 


these ideas, they 


me most. 

On Christmas afternoon, we had the 
Enrollment in the Brown 
and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament.. This was the. first 


Rosary, 


Scapular 


time we ever had Benediction in Paot- 
We had everything 
a censer, but we succeeded in 
made out of a tin 


sing. necessary 
except 
getting one 
In place of chains, we had to use thick 


can. 


cord, but my altar boy made an excel- 
lent job of it and I was delighted with 
his ingenuity. 

With the exception of the Catechists, 
all returned to their homes on the day 
after Christmas. On the 26th ~ of 
December, the Catechists attended to 
whatever business 
Paotsing, for on the next day they 
were to begin a retreat. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th, I opened the Spirit- 
six Catechists. 


Was necessary at 


ual Exercises for my 
For three days these men devoted their 
whole attention to their spiritual ad- 
vancement, leaving aside all other inter- 
We had vocal prayers, medita- 
tions, spiritual reading, Stations of the 
Cross, and I preached for thirty min- 


ests. 


utes three times each day. The men had 
never made a retreat before, and were 
pleased beyond measure. After Mass 
fourth morning, the men re- 
their 
received the Papal Blessing. 
probably the first retreat: for laymen 


on the 


newed baptismal promises and 


This is 


ever given in this part of. China. 
After closing the retreat, each Cate- 
chist received his appointment for the 
coming year and a copy of the regula- 
tions to be followed in each one of the 


stations. It might be of interest to 





know some of them, so I add them as 
follows : . 

1. There are to be public morning and 
evening prayers in each Station. 

2. There is to be public explanation 
of doctrine each evening after night 
prayers. 

3. Every Friday there are to be the 
Stations of the Cross. 

4. Every Friday evening the subject 
oi doctrine is to form some part of the 
Passion and Death of Jesus Crucified. 

5. Each Station is to have a school. 

These few regulations may give an 
idea of the stations and of the duties 
of the Catechists. When they are 
faithfully carried out, the work of the 
priest when visiting these places is 
comparatively easy. Let me mention 
here that neither at Paotsing nor in 
any of my mission stations are there 
any Stations of the Cross. The Chris- 
tians have to use the Crucifix. If 
some one could send me fourteen pic- 
tures I could have the crosses made 
and the pictures framed here. I need 
ten sets of them. This is an excellent 
opportunity for some one to extend 
devotion to Our Lord’s Sacred Passion. 
No subject seems to draw the Chinese 
more powerfully than the love of 
Christ Crucified. Among the pagans 
as well as the Christians, the young 
and old, manifest a keen desire to 
know why and how the Redeemer suf- 
fered and died for them. It is truly a 
sublime subject, and always appeals to 
them in a forcible manner. 


Before concluding my letter about 
Paotsing and its missions, I wish to 
mention the Dispensary. Many friends 
have sent money and medicines and 
bandages, and it might seem strange 
to describe the work of my mission and 
not mention it. I opened the dispen- 
sary last July, a short time after my ar- 
rival in Paotsing, and since then I have 
treated over five hundred cases. Dur- 
ing August an epidemic of cholera 
spread through the city. Hundreds of 
people died every day. I sent word to 
Father Celestine, and he immediately 
hurried five hundred bottles of cholera 
medicine to Paotsing. This indeed was 
a great blessing, for the medicine 
saved many a life. No sooner had the 
cholera abated then malaria started, 
and I was besieged daily for more 
medicine. 


Being the only “foreign doctor” in 
Paotsing, such was the title given me, 
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I soon had crowds coming to my dis- 
pensary with all kinds of diseases and 
sores. The blind, the lame, and the 
poor afflicted begged for help and cure. 
All I could do for many of these cases 
was to bless them with the Relics of 
St. Paul of the Cross and St. Gabriel. 
Almost every week they report a su- 
icide. In all the cases I saved the per- 
son, except one, and that was because 
they called me only fourteen hours after 
the person had eaten opium. Suicide is 
not peculiar to the Paotsing district. 
It is rather a common way for the 
pagans to get rid of their troubles in 
this life. I have noticed it seems to be 
more frequent among women than 
among men. With one _ exception, 
every suicide case was from eating 
opium. I feel certain the poverty, 
misery, sickness, and suffering here in 
China could be reduced to almost 
nothing if opium were not so easily 
within reach of the ordinary people. 
Even now the fields are green as the 
poppy plants appear above the ground. 
The poppies of the Flanders Fields re- 
call to Americans the memory of the 
boys who died in the World War, and 
so these poppies of the Chinese fields 
foretell to the missionaries the innu- 
merable army that will fall victims of 
the Death Flower during the coming 
year. 


Another phase of the dispensary is 


the dentist department. It is almost 
daily work. The other day I pulled 
six teeth. One was a lad ten years old. 
He complained of a toothache and 
wanted it out. I examined the tooth 
and could find nothing wrong with it. 
As he persisted in asking me to pull the 
tooth, and it was a first one, I satisfied 
him by taking it out. Just as I sus- 
pected, the boy told me later he wanted 
to see what it was like to have a tooth 
pulled out. In speaking of this dispen- 
sary work, let me take this occasion to 
thank the people, who so kindly sent 
me the means to conduct it. I have 
received their donations, their med- 
icines, and other things that make this 
kind of ministry possible. A mission- 
ary is not supposed to be a physician 
of the body, but by taking care of such 
ills he readily wins the confidence of 
the people and a way is cleared to cure 
their souls. I hope soon to get a native 
doctor to take care of the dispensary. 
The Chinese doctors here entertain 
such esteem for the missionary, that 
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in all their serious cases I must go wit, 
them for consultation. These fe, 
words about Paotsing dispensary yijj 
also show what a great amount of goo 
could be done here by a Catholic phys. 
cian. 

This is all I can send you now fron 
this Mission of St. Gabriel at Paotsing 
Kindly remember us in your ferven 
prayers, and rest assured the friends 
and benefactors of the Passionis: Mis. 
sions in China hold a principal place 
in my thoughts before the Altar. 

FATHER RAPHAEL, C, P. 





Gemma’s League 

The lively interest manifested in the 
league of prayers and good works for 
the Chinese Missions is most gratifying. 
From month to month the figures 
doubled, which shows greater lf 
the part of those who have been help. 
ing the Fathers in China and also that 
more people are now assisting them in 
this way. 

We request that the printed lists be 
used and returned to be forwarded to 
China. Even though all the prayers 
and geod works for the Missions are 
not recorded, still there are advantages 
in keeping a list of some of them and 
giving the missionaries the assurance 
that they are remembered and sup- 
ported in this manner. Every letter 
from China asks for prayers, and the 
list sent to them every month will give 
them confidence. 

The following list was sent to the 
Fathers in China at the beginning of 
March: 

Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communion 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, 

Penances 

Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Rosaries 

Seven Dolor Beads 
Ejaculations 

Hours of Study 
Hours of Labor 
Acts of Kindness 
Acts of Zeal 

Deeds of Charity 
Prayers .. 

Various Works 


wos 
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MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS—CHINA—Volume 
One. 359 pp. Macmillan Co., 'New York. $3.00. 


late Doctor Francis Maurice Egan told about a 
boy who, listening to a particularly dull history of the 
New Testament, exclaimed: “Oh, skip about the other 
Apostles, read about Judas!” So might this same boy, 
grown up and wearied by exact history and staid biography 
turn to the Maryknoll Mission Letters. They touch every 
note in the gamut of human emotions, occasionally tragedy, 
more frequently humor, and throughout the whole there is 
an admiration for the optimism that supports these mis- 

naries in their difficult though sometimes abortive labors 
@:.: souls for Christ. This book will gain more laborers 
for the vineyard in the Field Afar than academic discus- 
sions and dry statistics. 

There is not a dull page in the 359 that make up this 
beautiful volume ahd the reader’s regret on putting it aside 
is changed to expectation by the significant legend on the 
cover “Volume One.” 

Facility in the use of the book is guaranteed by a 
comprehensive index. Interest is enhanced by copious il- 
lustrations, © am 


TEENS AND TWENTIES. The Art of Cultivating 
Character. Good Manners and Cheerfulness. By Mary D. 
Chambers. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Books of this sort which undertake to chart the course 
of social conduct are by no means always free from the 
reproach of arbitrariness, over-preciseness and snobbishness ; 
there is always the lurking danger in the formidable array 
of punctilious rules and precepts which they set forth and 
ee the author rarely fails to impart a sacrosanct 

racter, that the well-intentioned reader eager for self- 
improvement but deprived of the opportunity of free-as- 
sociation with the cultured, will apply his studied maxims to 
the letter, with a consequent stiffness and self-consciousness 
of manner—only another, if less obtrusive form of vulgarity. 
Books there are aplenty whose avowed aim is to proffer 
the “open sesame” to the best social circles: to offer what 
might be called an intensive course in etiquette for wistful 
amateurs yearning to accomplish a fleet and safe ascent of 
the social ladder. The readiness with which these primers 
are disposed of, the meekness with which compliant votaries 
submit to the yoke of exclusive convention, the unques- 
tioning trust put in autocratic rules, might well cause legis- 
lator and moralist alike to wonder. No Eastern potentate 
ever laid down for the malleable masses laws more inflexible 
than such as are decreed by the stringent arbiters in ways 
urbane, nor did ever entrenched tyranny fulminate sanc- 
tions against violations of promulgated statutes with more 
lespotic rigor than does esoteric gentility banish to the 
outer’ darknéss without spark of mercy the unfortunate one 
that has slipped up on some capricious canon of the corpus 


small 
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juris of Polite Society. A priggish arbitress is your Good 
Form; her domain is commensurate with snobbishness; her 
sanctions are the finger of scorn and the smile of disdain; 
her oracles elaborate the ritual of snobbery in books which 
no incipient snob fails to reverence. Result? Snobbery— 
worse and more of it. 


“Teens And Twenties” is far removed from all this 
as genuine refinement differs from its cheap and current 
counterfeit. Mrs. Chambers is no snob. She does not 
dogmatize about the minutiae of life’s daily contacts; she 
does not skim her subject but delves beneath its surface 
and discloses the source whence springs the only vivifying 
principle of social amenities. The command of Christ that 
we do unto others as we would be done by, is the secret 
of the art of cultivating character, good manners and cheer- 
fulness. The home at Nazareth was the pristine seat of 
Christian culture. More conformity in every-day life to 
the likeness of the perfect Gentleman, Jesus, would mean 
a finer consideration for our fellow-men—a consideration 
which would be paid, not alone on dress occasions, but at 
times the most informal. The homilectic note is never struck 
within these admirable pages. With delicacy and tact the . 
basic precept of fraternal charity ‘s applied to the many 
problems that the young girl of today must face. The 
topics are timely, the counsels wise, the hints suggestive. 
There is enough of the condiment of humor to make a 
whole. From first to last the volume illustrates, in 
in content, in rhetorical style, what it avows to teach 
—sterling, unobtrusive gentleness of mind and heart. Ad- 
dressed primarily to Catholic young women, the book’ merits 
a much wider public. It will help to carry abroad the cul- 
tured atmosphere which distinguishes the convents and 
academies conducted by our Catholic Sisterhoods. C. O. G. 


THE “LITTLE WAY” OF SPIRITUAL CHILD- 
HOOD. According to the Life and Writings of Blessed 
Therese de l’Enfant Jesus. By the Rev. G. Martin, Supe- 
rior of the Diocesan Missionaries of la Vendee. Translated 
at the Carmel of Kilmacud, Co. Dublin. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. $0.75. 


Here is a little volume, scarcely exceeding the limits 
of a brochure, which is worth its weight in gold; here in 
spite of humble make-up, is a book, a real book, a usable 
book; here is the sort of book one could put into the hands 
of the novice and say, “Take this book and eat it up.” The 
author condenses in nine brief chapters, the “Little Way” 
that sanctified Blessed Therese of the Infant Jesus. This 
rare soul, whose simplicity and childlike life have engaged 
the attention of the world and have attracted hearts every- 
where, desired, with an over-mastering desire, to ignite the 
hearts of all men with that consuming love for Christ which 
blazed in her virginal breast. “My Mission,” she tells us, “is 
to make others love the good God as I love Him—to give 


savory 
format, 
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to souls my little way.” Father Martin interprets well, and 
expresses admirably, the interior spirit of Little Therese; 
the “Little Way” as he portrays it, will be an inspiration to 
many souls to follow after. One who has read this truly 
worthwhile book will put it aside with a better understand- 
ing of the words of the Master: “Unless you become as 
little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” A. A. 


SODALITY CONFERENCES. By Rev. Edward F. 
Garesche, S. J. Benziger Bros. New York. $2.75. 


In an earlier work “Social Organization of Parishes,” 
the author published a systematic treatment of the organ- 
ization and conduct of a sodality in its manifold activities, 
at the same time giving practical suggestions for various 
works proper to sodalities and sodalists, and offering a work- 
able plan whereby the different established societies in a 
parish may be brought under a common banner and lend 
sympathetic help one to another. Now comes a companion 
volume to the first; a book which sets forth in a_series of 
conferences the sodality spirit, along with the meaning and 
the purpose of sodality rules. 

Directors of local sodalities will find in these: compend- 
ious pages all needful information for the preparation of 
their instructions at statutory meetings; while officers of the 
sodality will have at hand a convenient and authentic 
source of reference on. all points of their work. 

The make-up of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
Logical sequence in the arrangement of chapters, division 
of chapters into paragraphs each with its proper heading, 
together with a clear-cut list of contents and a comprehen- 


sive index, add to the value of the work and go a long way 
towards the realization of the author’s aim of giving the 
Catholic reading-public a book, “serviceable for a diversity 


’ 


of sodality occasions.” May it help to engender a rational, 
conyinced and aggressive devotion towards her whose rare 
prerogatives are being brutally assailed today by noisy and 
shallow sectaries in the press of the land. COG. 


HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS IN THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. By Janet E. Stuart, With a Preface by His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Bourne. Edited by M. Monahan. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. New York. $2.00. 


MYSTIC VOICES. By Roger Pater. 
New York. $1.75. 


P. J. Kenedy & 


Sons. 


A DAUGHTER OF COVENTRY PATMORE. Sister 
Mary Christina, S. H. C. J. By a Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. With a Foreword by the Rt. Rev. 
Dom Anscar Vonier, O. S. B. Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York. $2.50 net. 


Here is a collection of books which will appeal to the 
reader of cultivated taste. The first volume comprises a 
miscellany culled from the papers of the late Reverend 
Mother Stuart. Meant for the immediate spiritual benefit 
and recreation of her own religious family, these unique 
glints of a keen intellect will not fail to evoke the interest 
of sympathetic minds, their publication will enhance among 
Catholics the already established reputation of their amiable 
authoress, and at the same time will hand down to future 
generations of her daughters the original and edifying 
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spirit of Mother Stuart. They who enjoyed a persona! ac. 
quaintance with this holy nun, and who experienced at 
first hand her persuasive personality, will give this vo! 
a warm welcome. 


ume 


“Mystic Voices” is a counterpart of Mgr. Benson’s 
Light Invisible.” This is to affirm that it is quite on 
the ordinary and that it has compelling interest and c! 
of style. The author gives us fourteen short stories | 
on definite supernatural experiences in the,life of the 
Philip Rivers Pater, a cousin, forty years his senior, 
lived the life of a recluse on his broad estates, and wh: 
a decided mystic. The tales are the development of inci ents 
of what the lovable old squire called “direct specch. 
Father Pater has done his work well. He has a pronounced 
talent for story-telling and has made the most of his mz 
rials. Care taken in authenticating facts has not chille 
lively sympathy in treatment nor hampered a facility) 
spinning yarns with plots as gripping as any that ever puz- 
zled Sherlock Holmes. Once begun this volume is not likely 
to be let out of hand until the last page has been devoured, 
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“To my mind,” writes Dom Anscar Vonier in his j 
word to the life of Emily Patmore, “the interest of this short 
and excellently written biography lies in the fact that Sister 
Mary Christina lived in very truth the ideals which her 
father, Coventry Patmore, sang in language of such supreme 
delicacy. Of all the Victorians Patmore is the most un- 
Victorian in his disregard for what appears imposing in the 
merely physical order of things. To him a soul is :more 
than sufficient counterpoise for all the mighty orbs in the 
firmament. He bids us lay aside the telescope and turn 
our gaze on that glorious estate of man’s soul, on “man’s 
spirit deep.” Sister Mary Christina became her father’s 
poetical ideal in action. The biographer unfolds for us 
how all this came about. The story is told against a literary 
and poetical background. It is an idyl in prose, concern- 
ed with romance in its purest form—the nuptials oi the 
human soul with the ravishing Creator. To the outward 
eye the life of Emily Patmore, devoid of all that arouses 
vulgar curiosity or excites contemporary admiration, was 
drab and uneventful, but to the eye of faith her days w 
crowded with supernatural activity, effected by unint¢ 
rupted victories over self, made lustrous by unswerving 
fidelity to the details of religious life. Along the divinely 
charted road of humility and self-renunciation she sped to- 
wards her goal—Christian perfection. Her prayer that she 
might “fulfil a long course in a short time” was granted. 
She died a saintly death at the early age of twenty-nine. 
This was in 1882. That the fragrance of her holiness 
still linger in the community of which she was a member, 
should still be dynamic among her sisters, that the story of 
her life though lacking in salient incident should evoke im- 
mediate synrpathy and should inspire to nobler living, is 
eloquent tribute to the genuineness of her sanctity, and but 
one more proof that it is the hidden and weak things which 
the Lord chooses to accomplish His designs. Where other 
biographies, replete with the holy extravagances of ¢xcep- 
tional souls, would repel; this sweet story will win, soothe 
and elevate. To read this book is to have one’s heart 
gently cozened from the attractions of the world and 
charged anew with an ardent desire for things spiri‘ua! and 
eternal. Cc. 0.G 
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as an inspiration. 


HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. It is symbolic 
of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 


Every good work should have our hearty approval. It should also have 
our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 
to throw something to a begging charity. It is a high privilege. Please 
regard it is such! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sury in every Chinese village, 
where there are only a_ few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
f $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to giv. 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 

MISSION-CIRCLES 

A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation, 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
\oring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 
Father Celestine Rodden 

‘ather Agatho Purtill 

‘ather Raphael Vance 

‘ather Paul Ubinger 

‘ather Kevin Murray 

‘ather Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 
Designated gifts and contrib:- 
ions for individual missionarics 
vill be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


\n easy way of helping the Mis- 
Sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank: Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


_ Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nin. Approximate cost of build- 
ing: 
A CHAPEL $ 500.09 
A SCHOOL 1,000.00 
AN ORPHANAGE.... 5,000.00 


Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Mission:, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 
Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(-hank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
3aby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
,sshroud. We carry no_ worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 
Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 
THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 
you forget to ask? It is one 


way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me, write Box for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 











Benziger Brothers New Publications 
KEEP THE GATE By Rev. Joseph J. Williams, S. J. 
Guarding the Soul Against Sin 
Something new, something unique in its way. It 
supplies a need that has not been met before, and it 
is with confidence in the reception that it will be 
given, that the publishers announce its. appearance. 
(From Review, by Rev. J. Harding , Aischer.) Net 

$1.50, postage 10 cents. 


struction to Sodalists. H 

fulness is not confined 

but extends to officerg And persons Pre inter- 
ested in this line of wo Net $2.75, pestage 15 cents. 


ing a deep, compassionate 
. drama, she tells 
the story of\a great love revolving 
around the heroine who, discover- 
ing that she has been duped by a 
fictitious marriage ceremony, defies 
time and convention rather than 
barter her spiritual heritage for a 
. ‘pottage in the household of Protestant faith. 
Net $2.00, postage 15 cents 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
36-38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 








In the interest of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in North 
Hunan, China, their friends 
are urged to form Mission¢ 


Circles. These Circles are 
made up of individuals who 
promise to give something 
every week for the Mission- 
aries. There is no fixed 
amount. Jt may vary from 
week to week. If you wish 
to form a Circle, please drop 
a note to 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken, N. J. 












































ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter\ and Builder 


721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N. J. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 


TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


“Superior Service of the Highest 


Standard” 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 














UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 











KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


43rd St. at Times Square 


roadway 


Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 
aerate prie@s tor the markets 
Clean and wholesome food 
srvedneatly and quickly. 
ularly patronized by hosts of 
and women who know good 


and appreciate low prices. 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 


Telephone Bryant 9775 


loseph P. Morrissey 


i 
nage 

















The Passionists 
SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 


By THE VerY Rev. Feuix Warp, C. P. 


This splendid volume contains the history of the 
Passionist Order with special chapters on its THE THe PASSIONISTS 


; ‘ VON ou 
growth in the United States. ee ; pe Pein wardsCE 


It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 
had ready access to its historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 
nities. It has a personal appeal for the friends 
of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 


forvourcore  LHLE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 2 Pec Cat teen 


OF Allowed on Check Accounts 


Highland Trust Company Banking | 4 Per Cent Interest 
Of Nem Irersey | 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION House BUSINESS FIRMS and 


WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. of Merit | INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


Paid on Special Accounts 





\t Close of Business, December 30, 1922 
CORDIALLY INVITED 





RESOURCES PER 


tocks and Bonds $1,780,911.36 | 


Mortgages 1,060,203.41 ee . 
Loans (Demand and Time) ... 155,850.00 . usiness entrusted to us will 


Bills Purchased 783,625.17 receive prompt and accurate 
Banking House 85,241.22 at ae 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 ee 

Cash on Hand 69,514.90 | —_—_ 

Due from Banks 252,434.18 OUR | OFFICE HOURS 
Accrued Interest 31,287.05 - — — 

4 FRIENDLINESS Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
$4,219,068.29 AND Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Capital $300,000.00 HELPFULNESS TO Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 
Surplus and Profits 103,571.34 | QUR PATRONS IS 8:30 P. M. | 
IIS ann 8 0a a eaie sate ekibabinee 3 815,496.95 i aaa ts | 

— A VALUABLE 
$4,219,068.25 ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the SOLICITED 
assets of the Company LISTED 


LIABILITIES 






































